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SOUND CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, | 
SCIENTIFIC, and GENERAL EDUCATION is afforded on 
Moderate Terms, at the LICHFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Rev. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.8 
Head Master. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES.—The Rev. G. 
SMALL (ten years in India) gives INSTRUCTIONS in 
HEBREW, SANSCRIT, HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, and BENGALI, 
either at his own house, St. John’ 's-grove, Croydou ; ; at 80, Coleman- 
street, City; or at the Pupils’ residences. Terms moderate. 


DUCATION.—A LADY, daughter of a 
Clergyman, residing in Hastings, aan accustomed to Tuition, 
and capable of instructing in_the usual branches of a sound English 
Education, in French and Music, with the rudiments of German, 
Italian, and Latin, if desired, wishes to receive six or eight YOUNG 
LADIES, between the ages of 7 7 and 14 years. The town affords the 
advantages of good Masters. Sea bathing during the spring and 
summer mont che, Refere: nees from resident and neighbouring Clergy. 
Address ' “M. B.” Mr. V: ‘ickery’ 8 George-street, Hastings. 


pals esse 
DUCATION.—In a Select Establishment for 
Young Ladies, situated in one of the most healthy spots 
throughout England, and possessing an extensive Playground, to- 
with many advantages unattainable at a greater distance from 
vor there are at present a few VACANCIES. The system pur- 
gued combines home comforts with religious, moral, and mental 
culture. A resident French Governess. Eminent Masters in attend- 

References kindly permitted to parents of Pupils. 

An ARTICLED PUPIL wanted immediately. 

Terms, which are inclusive, to be had on application to eat WHITE, 

Ellerslie House, Upper Lewisham-road, Lewisham, Ken 


EALTH GYMNASTICS. The London 

APTAIN CHIOSSO (and SON), Professor of 

iv , London, 123, Oxford-street, near 

Vencies, Broad. sword Exercise, Drilling, Private 

. Also, at 21, New-road, corner of Gower-street. 

Private Establishment, 33, Baker-street, Portman-square; for the 

Prevention and Cure of Spinal, and other Chronic Diseases. Lately 
published, “ The Rationale of Gymnastic.”—Price 1s. 6d. 


OHN GRAY BELL’S APRIL CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, Autographs, &c., may now be had, gratis and post 
free, for two stamps. 
ll, Oxford-street, Manchester. 























HEYLIN’S CATALOGUE 


@ BOOKS in Divinity and GENERAL 


of CHE AP 
LITERATURE, in- 
duding purchases from the Library of Chancellor Raikes, &c. Ke. ; 
also from the old book stock of William Pickering—is now ready, and 
will be sent post free on application to 28, Paternoster-1 row, » London. 


NEWSPAPERS. —The TIMES 
he 


posted on evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
HERALD. 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, GLOB r STANDARD, 30s.; 
fides (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers oer ey and orders must be 
prepaid.—JAMrs BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank | 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 


REE TRADE in BOOKS.— 
8. and T. GILBERT beg respectfully to inform the Public that 
supply all Books, Magazines, Reviews, and Periodicals published 
at ls. and upwards, at a reduction of 2d. in the shilling for cash. 
Country orders executed on the same terms, and delivered on the fol- | 
lowing morning, at a charge for postage of 6d. for each Ib. or fraction 
of a lb. weight. School and Export orders promptly attended to. 
Note the Address. 
8. and T. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, Moorgate- 





or POST 





IMPORTANT ‘TO Al AU THORS. ew PUBLISHING 


ARRANGEMENT: 
16, Great 


HOPE and CO., PUBLISHERS, 


Marlborough-street, London, have resolved to Charge no Com- 
mission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has | 
been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the first style GREATLY UNDER the USUAL CHARGES; 

their Publishing arrangements enable them to promote the 
interests of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of po: 

HOPE and Co. 16, Great Martborougti- strect. 





ADVENT OF THE SECOND REFORMATION. 
HE COURIER, and CHURCH REFORM 


GAZETTE, a Journal of Religion, Politics, Commerce, and 
Literature, hitherto published Fortnightly, will, on and after Tuesday, 
the 6th of March, be issued Weekly, ‘price 4d., stamped. Advocating 
a thorough Conservative Re formation in the government of the Church, 
the maintenance of her Evangelical Protestantism, and combating 
the wide-spread principles of Infidelity. 

terary Presents of the value of One Guinea are now being pre- 
ented to every subscriber to the Weekly series of The Courier: for 
gel of which see Prospectuses, which will be forwarded, post 
on application to Messrs. HOPE and Co., Publishers, 16, Great 
borough-street. 


O CLE RG y MEN, AUTHORS, 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 
aren: is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 

, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 
a much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
the price, being only 3s. per ream. 


O CHARGE for STAMPING. —A single 


packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO’s, 
and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 

Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for Is.; India Note, five quires for 1s. ; Letter Pi ‘aper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
Mon Paper, 4s. 6d. ; Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; ‘and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen’ s-Head En- 
ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BOR- 

DERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size) five quires for ls. ; Bor- 
Gered Envelopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for ls. 6d.; useful sample packets of. Paper and 
Bavelopes, by post, PD each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 
PARKING and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Le «oo 25, Ox- 
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™ COVENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE. 
ONEY ADVANCED from 6/. to 100/. on 
Personal Security by the COVENT-GARDEN LOAN mage E, 
17, Broad-court, Bow-street. The diffid which trad feel in 
mass to public loan offices for temporary assistance, is avoided (the 
ion private); and the management being in one person, whose 
business habits for punctuality, secrecy, and dispatch, qualify him for 
inquiry without the parade so common with some offices, which has 

Secured to this office public confidence. 
*¥,* Approved Bills discounted. 
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| The 


| Public 





Further particulars forwarded on receipt of three postage-stamps, 


Qik EDWIN LANDSEER, JOHN 
ABSOLON, HARRISON WEIR, E. H. WEHNERT, 
WILLIAM LEE.—Five Fac-similes of Drawings by the above Artists, 
produced by the Chromatic Process, in neat wrapper, price 2s. 6d.; or 
separately, 6d. each. 
HENRY VERNON, Publisher, 168, New Bond-street, adjoining the 
a jarendon. 


BRO Ww N and 
e eee of FINE ART, L ty os ARY and other Property, 
5, QUEEN-STREET, GLASGOW. 

Consignments fPitena, Articles of V ‘irta, Books, Decorative Fur- 
niture, &c., will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 

Season commences ist October; 


oR 


ends 31st May. 


y + 
DHO’ rOoGR APHIC WAREHOUS 

A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 34, taking portrait 4} and aie T, 
ine luding a Double 
Rackwork and Pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a portrait, and 
to be as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found in every 
way satisfactory); Walnut wood Camera, Tripod Stand, with brass top 
and screws; Scales and Weights, with Glass Pans in Box; two Porce- 
lain Dishes, Gutta Percha Bath and Dipper, and all the necessary 
Chemicals in Stopper Bottles, packed and sent to any part of the 
kingdom. The next size 5/. 5s., including every article as above, but 
larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 49 and under. Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any other house in London, at 
FLEMING'S, 498, Oxford-street. 


GE 20. ROWNEY and Co.’ s PUBL ICATIONS 


on the FINE ARTS. Price 
Stitched. 


GUIDE to PAINTING on GLASS for * ¢ 

DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. By H. BIELFELD | i each 1 0 
GUIDE to WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

By R. P. NOBLE. With an Illustration in Colours. 4th 

edition ese eee ee + each 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. By 

J.8. TEMPLETON. 7th edition each 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. Part 2. 

(Landscape from Nature.) By A.CLINT .. . each 
GUIDE to LIGHT and SHADE 

me. “ws ING. By Mre. M. MERRIFIELD. With Ilustra- 


. eee eco +. each 
GU IDE ‘to PENCIL and CHALK 
DRAWING. By G. HARLEY. 4th edition. With Mlus- 


trations ose eee eee each 
GUIDE to PICTORIAL ART. By 
4th editi 


H. O'NEILL. on 
GUIDE to L EVELLING and SURVEY ING. 
By W. PEAS eve cos -“ 
GUIDE *y ‘PICTORIAL PERSPEC1 IV tr. 
By R. B. GREEN. With Illustrations.. - each 
Gl IDE TO FIGURE DRAWING. By 
HICKS. With "OWER eco _ +. each 
G U IDE to FLOWER PAINTING in 
WATER-COLOURS. By C, ROSENBERG. With Iilus- 
trations eee eee ose . eee «+ each 
GREEN'S ILLUSTRATIONS of 
PERSPECTIVE. A new edition. Size, 12 by 9 
Published by GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen, 51, Rathbone-place, London. 
*,* Either Guide may be had free on sending Eighteen Postage- 
stamps. 

Library of the Tate Are hibald M‘Lellan, Esq., Ghenew. On 
THURSDAY, 19TH APRIL, and Two Following Days (by order of 
David Dreghorn, Esq., Trustee). 

\ ESSRS. C. R. BROWN and J. MACINDOE 
4 will sell this very Interesting and Valuable LIBRARY, by 
Auction, in their FINE ART GALLERY, 119, St. Vincent- 

street, Glasgow, commencing each day at one o'clock p.m. 
Comprising—Galerie du Musee de France, par La Vallee, 10 vols. 
imp. 8vo. half-bd. morocco, gilt edges ; Galerie du Palais Royal, par 
De Fontenai,3 vols. folio; Costume of the Clans, by John Sobieski, 
and Charles Edward Stuart, folio, cloth and boards; Dr. Beattie's 
Scotland, Switzerland, and Waldenses, illustrated, 4 vols. 4to. morocco, 
super extra ; 


le Ages, 2 vols. 
Cupidon, folio, 
17 vols. 12mo. 
folio, russia, extra, gilt 


half-morocco, extra; Musee de Peinture et Sculpture, 
russia, extra; Claud’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols. 
edges; 
morocco, gilt back and top edges; Swan's Views of the Lakes of Scot- 
land, Clyde, and Glasgow and Environs, proofs on India paper, 4 vols. 
4to. sumptuously bound in morocco, super extra. 

Arnold's Handel's Works, in Full Score, 32 vols. folio, half-bound 
morocco; Clarke’s Handel's Works, for the Organ or Pianoforte, 15 
vols. folio, half-bound calf, gilt; Handel's Messiah, various editions, 
for Wind Instruments and Pianoforte, in superb bindings; Collection 
of Choruses from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, &c., 22 
vols. folio, cloth. 

Calcott'’s Glees, Catches, and Canons, 3 vols. folio, morocco, extra; 
Geo. Thompson's Collection of Scottish Airs, with Engravings, 5 vols. 
folio, half morocco; Select Melodies of Scotland, with Engravings, 6 
vols. 4to. morocco, super extra, gilt edges; Irish Melodies, folio, mo- 
rocco, extra 

Inchbald’s British 
12mo. calf, extra ; 
calf, gilt; Bovde i's Shakspere’s Dramatic Works, revised by Steevens, 
proof impressions, 9 vols. imperial folio, morocco, st uper extra, gilt 
edges; Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere (with Biographical vol.) 8 vols. 
8vo. russia, extra; Chaucer’s Works in Black Letter, folio (London, 
1687) ; Boydell’s edition of Milton, 3 vols. imperial folio, sumptuously 
bound in morocco, super extra, gilt edges; Ossian's Poems, Illustrated, 
3 vols. 8vo. calf extra; Scott's Works, Smirke’s Designs, on India 
paper proofs, 10 vols. morocco, 8vo. super extra; Wynton's Oryginale 
Cronikil of Scotland, 2 vols. royal 8vo. vellum, gilt edges. 

Macklin’s splendid edition of the Bible, 7 vols. atlas folio, russia, gilt 
edges; Don Quixote, Smirke’s edition, proofs on India paper, 4 vols. 
4to. morocco, super extra, richly gilt; Lane's Thousand and One 
Nights, 3 vols. large 8vo. cloth; 
russia, extra double titled; Blackwood’s Magazine, commencing with 
vol. 21, 1839, to vol. 15, 1850, half russia, € xtra—the remainder in parts; 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 5 vols. imperial 8vo. morocco, super 
extra ; Decameron, 3 vols. royal 8vo. morocco, super extra; Edinburgh 
Review, from its commencement in 1802 till 1826, 44 vols. 8vo. half 
russia; Publications of the Maitland Club; Walton's and Cotton's 
Complete Angler,large paper edition, India paper proofs, 8vo. morocco, 
super extra; Alison's History of Europe, 10 vols.; Cook's Voyages, 9 
vols. royal 4to. and atlas folio, calf gilt; Cockburn’s Life of Lord 
Jeffrey, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth; Wellington's Dispatches, 13 vols. 8vo. half- 
bound, morocco, extra; Britton’s, Brayley’s, and Brewer's England 
and Wales, 26 vols. 8vo. calf, extra. 

Catalogues, now ready, may be had at the Auctioneers’ Chambers, 
119, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow; from DAVID DREGHORN, Esq., St. 
Enoch-square; or Messrs. JOHN SMITH and SONS, St. Vincent-street ; 
in London, from Messrs. FOSTER and Sows, Pall-mall; in Edinburgh, 
from Messrs. DOWELLS and LYON. Price ls. each; by post on receipt 
of eighteen postage-stamps. 

On View on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 16th, 
April, in Fine Art Gallery, 119, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
day at one o'clock p.m 

*,* About 300 Lots will be apportioned to each day. 


Drama, British Theatre, and Farces, 42 vols. 


Sale each 


and | 


| upwards, at the 


J. MACINDOE,|" 


| for eve ry lover of music.” 


| such as this.” 


Achromatic Lens, beautifully mounted in brass, with | 


| ‘eins h Choirs. 





| ordinary floorings, and their perishable 


| tion of building. 
BEN’ 


Works of the Early Masters in Stained Glass, folio, half- | 
| morocco; Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Midd 
| folio, morocco, super extra; Amours de Psyche et de 


| SURREY, within three mil 


en Jonson's Works, 9 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, | 


Sir Walter Scott's Works, 41 vols. 8vo. | 





17th, and 18th | 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
4 Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, In 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL’S, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


HE 


MUSICAL 


CIRCULATIN 


two rnnam. 


UNIVERSAL 


LIBRARY. Sabscription, guineas per 


| Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth of Music. 


Daily News.—* t ‘nrivalled for the variety and quality of its contents.” 
Musical Times.—* In completeness it stands perfectly ny 
Morning Post.—“ The Catalogue, containing 42,000 wo sks, necessary 


Observer.—“ We desire to witness the success of an establishment 


Town Subscrit ers are supp jlied with two, Country Subscribers with 
six, guineas’ worth of music at a time. 

Prospectuses on application to G. SCHEURMANN and Co., Imp 
of Foreign Me ic and P arenas rs, 86, Newgate-street. 


HE EVENING REV ERIE. W onde 
LONGFELLOW;; Music by the Composer of the “ Angel's 
Price 2s., free for stamps. 

“ We pronounced the ‘Angel's Visit’ to be 
say of this? It is surps assingly be autiful. 
% Beautiful words to beautiful music. (ra 

JEWELL and LETCHF ORD, 17, Soho-square. 


( i SMILE, DEAR MOTHER. New Ballad. 
; Price 2s. free for stamps. 

‘A pre-eminently beautiful song, with a delightfully flowing melody, 
anc ‘a a charming accompaniment in arpeggios, that will please many 
of our musical friends.”— Transcript. 

“Pretty music and pretty words." —Leeds Mercury 
London : JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


THE WILDERNE 


~ v6. . a 
BLESSED BE THE GOD, Price 3s. 
O LORD:-MY GOD. Price 33. 
These three ANTHEMS, from Dr. 8. 8. WESLEY'S néw volume, may 
be had separately, as above. Sold by HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, 
Paternoster-row, and may be ordered through ‘any Bookseller. 


Ke z By the same Author, 
A CHANT SERVICE; Magnificat 
Dimittis. 6 


Price ls. 6d, 


yrters 


by 
? 
Visit."* 
agem. What shall we 
— Lady's Magazine. 


and Nune 
nd, just published, 

. DEUM and IU BILATE, Short and Easy, for 

Price 3s. 

LAL, VIRTUR, and Co. » 25, 


» Paternoster- row, London. 


Just published, price 6d. coloured, 


\RUCHLEY’S RAILWAY ( OU x’ TY MAPS 


of ENGLAND; showing all the Railways—the Te 
and Stations—the Names to all the Stations—Name fea h Railway 
and the Company it belongs to. From the great superiority of these 
maps to any others for railway travelling, the publisher feels confident 
in stating he will give the maps to any person producing a better or a 


egraph Lines 


| larger map for the money. 


CRUCHLEY, Map Publisher and Gi 
to be had of all Bookse! 


be rE 81, Fleet-streét; and 


d Railway tations. 
D® TING 7 ABLES AND SIDEB OAR DS.— 

Sets of Dining-r Chairs in morocco leather; winged Ward- 
best manufacture, and moderate 


robes and other Furniture 1 of the 
in price; also, some superior Second-hand Furniture, by eminent West- 
end makers, may be seen at CLARK’S CABINET FACTORY, 4, New 
Cavendish-street, Portland-place. 


ane eters 


tible and 


aa x 
TILE 
highly decorative 
oil-cloth coverings, for 
halls, Passages, Verandahs, Conservatories, &c. M 1c 

free their Book of Designs, suitable in price and style for 


PAVEMENTS 
substitute for 
sntrance- 
end post- 
every descrip- 
MMIALL WORKS, BROSELEY, 

HOLMES, Practical 
London. Books bound in 
legant, on the lowest terms. 
Estimates given for large or 


SALOP 


I 3 OOKBINDING. —W. 


m with patterns. 
small Libraries. 
Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


Lodge's Portraits, proofs on India paper, 12 vols. half-bound j-— 


| YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK MEDICAL 

AND HYDROPATHIC TABLISH MENT, near FARNHAM, 
ve Camp at Aldershott 
ents, under the su 
Edin. Dr. La V 
between half-past 12 and 2, 


This Institu- 
intendence 
con- 

at 61, 


tion is now open forthe 
of Dr. EDWARD W. LA 
sulted in London, every 


Conduit-street, 
wk TING PRACTICALLY TAUGHT.— 
Mr. T. H. CARSTARIS, from 81, Lombard-street, S of the 

celebrated Inventor, continues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 
of all ages, even to the worst w in his highly improved method, 
which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the band, in the shortest 
possible time. 

Prospectuses of 
112, Cheapside. 


, M.D. 
Tuc esday, 
Regent-street. 


iters, 


terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 


L BAD WRITE! a 
MPROVE D "SYSTE M of P EN MANSHIP, 


by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Sahianiens 
street, Fleet-street, Cit Persons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
fessional pursuits, or private cor spondence. Terms, 10s. 6d. 


The new style of writing particularly adapted to Ladies, solely in- 


} vented by Mr. Maater, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 6 


Young men prepared for the Public Offices and Mercantile Pursuits 
in general, and then introduced to situations. 


(THE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark 
Linen.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of marking 
PATENT ELECTRO SILVER 


articles can be marked in ten 
Initial plate, Is.; name, 28.; 


your 


Linen, Cotton, Books, &c. is with the 
PLATES, by means of which 1000 
minutes. Any person can use them. 
crests, 4s.; set of numbers, 2s. Sent free, for stamps, by the Inventor, 
T. CULLETON, Heraldic graver to the Royal Family, 2, Long-acre, 
one door from 5t. Martin s-la ane. No higher price charged. Caution— 
Copy the right; address. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, “avecte 


so that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other description of Vehicle, and can be as quickly pemiaved 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted for 
burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The appearance and 
effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superior finidh, but, the 
price being less than half, these lamps are placed within the redch of 
every person requiring a light when driving. Prige 12s. 6d each, at 
any of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, 8. CLARKE, 56Albany= 
street, Regent’s-park, London. 
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Now ready, gratis and post free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS 


COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY 


SELECT 


LIpRARY, 


REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





THIS DAY, 


AT 


Q< ‘UTARI AND ITS HOSPITALS, BY S. G. OSBORNE; Lord Carlisle’s | 
h Sheil, Lady Blessington, &c.; the Quiet Heart; | 
, of Worlds; Mrs. Jameson's Sisters of Charity ; 
Atherton, by Miss Mitford ; 
Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures; Bartlett's Jerusalem Re- | 





} iary; Grace Lee; Memoirs of Amelia Opie, William 
Westward Ho: Constance Hert Murchison’s Siluria ; 

Velasquez and his W« ; Lights i Shadows of English 
Owen Mer Pi ( Himalayan Journals; 





art; Katharine Ashton, &c. &c. 


Powell's I 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





Etty, 





Life; Mammon, by Mrs. Gore; 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


This day is published, 


WESTW: 


ADVENTURES 


OR, THE VOYAGES AND 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


{RD HO! 


OF SIR AMYAS LEIGH, 


Of Burrough, in the County of Devon, 


IN THE REIGN OF HER MOST GLOI 


RENDERED INTO MODERN ENGLISH BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


MACMILLAN and Co. 


Cambridge: 


IOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


KNIGHT, 





This day is put 


LEARNING 
THE RELIGI 


AND 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED IN WILLIS'S R 


lished, price 5s. 


WORKING 
L \ - or 
OOMS, LONDON, IN JUNE AND JULY, 1854. 


ON OF ROME, 


AND ITS INFLUENCE ON MODERN CIVILISATION. 


FOUR LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION OF EDINBURGH, IN DECEMBER, 1854, ' 


BY FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 


Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 


idge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 186, 


Fleet-street. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


BALDER. 


SECOND EDITION. 


**In this p read a magnificent protest against the 
tendency of our age to materialism and positive philosophy 
and the apotheosis of mechanism and intellect. An age 
which everywhere manifests a blind atheistical deification of 
force and power. The age to which of all others that trum- 
pet-tongued text ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ needs to be preached 
andsung. There are two hundred and eighty-three pages in 
this book, and not one but contains fine thoughts, magnif- 
cent imagery, striking similies, or searching reflections, Of 
the wealth of thought revealed we can scarcely trust our- 
selves to speak, it is so great. We consider Balder to be the 
first and worthy part of a great poem—one of such a degree 
of greatness that it has scarce an equal in our century, and 
one that will take the public opinion some years to arrive at 
that greatness. To those who cannot see its purpose, we 
the old chroniclers wrote of Shakspere—‘ Read 
ain and again, and if so be you do not understand it then, 
there is manifest danger that you are not quick of compre- 
hension.”—LZclectic Review. 


vem 























‘Genius is so unmistakably present in every page of the 
strange book before us, that to give examples from one, 
without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond possibility 
in the limits of a magazine review. We cagnot, however, 
resist a passing allusion to the absence of all melodrama in 
those scenes which nevertheless reach the very bounds of the 









BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


ROMAN.” 


WITH PREFACE. 


dramatic, and to the instinctive avoidance of the horrible 
and attainment of the terrible, under circumstances of the 
highest tragedy. These general facts infer a quality of intui- 


tion in the author, which only the true critic can properly | 


estimate ; andin such passages as the portrait of Amy in 
scene twenty-eight, and the éos of scene thirty-seven o1 
scene twenty-four, he will recognise the same wonderful 
truth of instinct at work, in the calmest nooks and most 





pastoral quietudes of the many-coloured landscape of life.”— | 


Fraser’s Magazine. 

“The lesson to be taught would make a grand theme 
for poetry, but only a crowned singer could hope to teach 
it. Let some large and wealthy mind study the darker 
possibilities of his own being—then the question may be 
meetly handled. Some such denizen of Parnassus — 
understanding by experience the peculiar temptations of 
high poetic temperament—knowing well all those airy illu- 
sive tongues that ‘syllable men’s names’ in the haunted 
wilderness of aspiration—looking steadily down that wrong 
turning, the gloomy avenue of that via mala he himself might 
have chosen—such an one could address his brethren, and 
all of us, with happiesteffect. Qualifications adequate to an 
enterprise so worthy, Mr. Yendys unquestionably possesses ; 
to some such purpose he appears to have devoted himself in 
the present poem, and, in our judgment, with signal success.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 


Recently published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


THE ROMAN. 


whether we have a new poet amongst us, we should almost 
despair of his conversion. But we should not abandon the 
attempt while we had such an argument in reserve as the 
ensuing description of the Colosseum.”’—Atheneum. 

“* How far the merit corresponds with the magnitude of the 
work there may be some difference of opinion, but none as 
to the genius and power of the author.”"—Ziterary Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BALDER.”’ 


“Should any one after the preceding extracts doubt} “Any man might be proud to be the author of this poem, 


which, if the first production of an author hitherto unknown, | 


is full of the richest promise; and at any rate shows that we 


| have poets still among us, who, if they would but take equal 


pains with our older writers, are capable of achievements not 
any way inferior to theirs.”—Guardian. 

“The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of a 
master.” —Sun, 
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| their thanks for the extraordinary support they have received. Every 
article necessary for a complete outfit of mourning, for either the 
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THE INDEX. 


Wirn the next number of the Critic will be given | 
the second and concluding portion of the Index to | 


the volume for 1854. 
THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Souenal. 














THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
As the nation is now putting on its holiday-clothes 


todo honour to an Imperial guest, and to perform | 


public penance (not in sackcloth and ashes, but in 
silk and broadcloth) for many a long century of 


national prejudice, it has little time to attend to | 
Literature proper is, for | 


literature and its concerns. 
the time, laid upon the shelf, and the public jour- 
nals alone can offer matter likely to arrest the atten- 
tion of the throng. Let us, therefore, give way 


to the impulse of the moment, and indulge in ! 


a few speculations upon the Emperor’s visit, so 
far as they bear even faint relevancy to literature. 
In the first place, Louis NApoLeon is a lite- 
rary man, the author of many volumes —a 
man who has bartered and trafficked with the 
booksellers, and has had his works accepted and 
his works rejected, and has made a little money by 
one, and lost a little money by another, just like 
any other poor devil of an author within the com- 
pass of the four seas. Upon an immense variety 
of subjects, ranging from his own history to his 
views on strategy, Louis NApPoLEon has written 
works. 
he is essentially a literary man. 
rary man that he moved in London. The most 
respectable circles open to him were literary circles. 
Gore House received him, and its fair hostess 
rather patronised him than otherwise. Not that he 
requited her very gratefully for her hospitality, if 


we may believe an anecdote very generally believed | 


at the time Lady Briesstncron removed to Paris. 
Louis NAPOLEON, then President, did not call upon 
her; but one day their carriages jostled in the 
Champs Elysées, and he was obliged to be civil. 
“ Ah! Miladi,” said he, “you here? Do you stay 
long in Paris?” “ Really I don’t know,” was the 
ready answer; “Do you?” The coup was superb if 
true; if not, it was well invented. But to revert: it 
should be remembered that even now the Emperor 
has not entirely abandoned his literary propensities. 
The uncle was an author all through life (what a 
literary family it is!) and, if report speaks truth, the 
nephew is a most active journalist; for many an 
article signed “Communiqué” is attributed to his 
ready pen. Under these circumstances, would it not 
be well for the literary professsion of England to 
consider how best they may do honour to their illus- 
trious foreign compeer. How much more appropriate 
would it be if he were to dine with his brethren of the 
pen than swallow the uncongenial turtle of Guild- 


hall? What is there in common between the EMPEROR | 
Why, when a literary man | 


and Lord Mayor Moon ? 
gets the merest end of red tape thrown at him, and is 
permitted to pocket five hundred a year for reading 
the Times in a Government office, we have all the 
quidnuncs of literature cackling over the honour done, 
and the recognition of talent, and the rest of it; but 
here we have a real, live Emperor; 
inked his fingers, and worn goose-quills to the stumps, 
yet still an Emperor. 
Shall we not bow down before him? Shall we not 
say, “Hail to thee! O man of letters, that hast 
driven Victor Hugo from his home. O literary 


man, that hast had both the power and the will to | 


curb the freedom of the press”? > Or shall we let the 


fever of the time pass by, and calmly hold the | 


recording pen of the historian ? 
Our attention has been directed to certain cireum- 
stances connected with the authorship of a work 


called “Tit for Tat”—a work which has been re- | 


ceived in this country with very natural disgust ; 
inasmuch as it attempts to rebut the charge of slavery 
against America, by pointing out the condition of 
certain sections of our own population. 
assured that the facts will. shortly undergo a thorough 


sifting before a court of law, we shall confine ourselves | i was ; 
| notice taken of his private note was the 


to a very brief statement of them; merely observing 
that, as they have been laid before us, they reflect 
credit neither upon the independence of English 
journalism, nor the candour of those Americans who 
seek to curry favour with the ultra party at home by 
insulting the feelings of this nation. On the 17th 
of February the Atheneum published the following 
paragraph :— 

“A correspondent writes in explanation of the 
authorship of the book called Tit for Tat, and which 
claims to be ‘By a Lady from New Orleans.’ The 
work, it would seem, is not American; and, in justice 
to America, we gladly give a place to the explanation. 

‘Isend you,’ says our correspondent, ‘ the book Tit 
Sor Tai, ‘which vas noticed in the 
the idea that it was in re: ality written by an American 


lady. As I doubted the truth of this, I made in- | 


quiries, and [ send herewith a letter from Mr. Moran, 
chief clerk of the U. S. Legation, to Mr. ——, one of 


| of your illness, and he will not expe et you to-day. 


Therefore it is not too much to say that | 
It was as a lite- | © 
| &e., &e., works which have made for him in the Slave 


| that “ Correspondence ” 


| was recalled. 
| ferred to at all by the anonymous correspondent of 


| betray the animus which inspired his pen. 


aman who has | 


Shall we not honour him ? | 


| bation.” Why, how then did the 


As we are | 


| called 
| entertain no doubt that his statement is correct.” 


| the 24th of February the 


Atheneum wnder | 


| the attachés. This establishes the fact that ein ewk | 


is English. J believe there is no doubt as to the true 
author ; that it is written by one , formerly | 
confined in Charleston Gaol, and who on his release 
wrote several abolition works here. He was the indi- 


| vidual alluded to in the‘ Peabody Correspondence,’ as 


having published a false report of the proceedings: ”— 


“Dear ——,, I will send everything that may come to-day 
for you. There is nothing here now. I told Mr. Buchanan 
I never 


was connected with ‘ Tit for Tat.’ Beeton asked me to write 


| so much of it as would secure an American copyright, which 


I declined to do, and there ended the matter. He told me 


| the work was English; and the very fact of his speaking to 
| me about writing a chapter or two, so as to secure the exclu- 


sive right to publish it in the United States, is a proof that it 
is not American. I have no objection whatever to my name 
being used for this statement. I told Mr. Beeton, at the 
time, I would not have anything to do with a work de- 
signed to be abusive of England.—I am, &c., B. Moran.” 

“The names omitted in the above are known to 
ourselves; and we frankly confess that in our own 
minds there remains no doubt that this disreputable 
book is of English origin. 

When a journal omits names from the statements 
which it publishes, it is gener ally for the purpose of 
avoiding the consequences; and, however we may 
admire the prudence of such an act, we form a poor 
opinion both of its courage and its honesty. It is 
neither more nor less than the wilful publication of a 
libel, with a feeble attempt to avoid the punishment. 
Now we shall be less delicate and more courageous, 
for we will fill up the blanks so prudently left by our 
contemporary. The gentleman referred to as having 
been imprisoned at Charleston, and as being the author 
of several abolition works, and as having been _al- 
luded to in the ‘‘ Peabody ( ‘orresponde nee,” is Mr. 
F. C. ApaAms, the author of ‘Manuel Pereira,” 
“Uncle Tom at Home,” “Justice in the By-ways,” 


States of America far more bitter enemies than even 
he possesses in the author of this anonymous libel 
upon his character. His imprisonment at Charleston 
so far from being discreditable, arose (if we are in- 
formed correctly) entirely out of his abolition prin- 
ciples ; and the part which he took in the ‘* Peabody 
Correspondence” was by opposing and exposing a 
Secretary of the American Legation, who saw fit to 
offer a gratuitous affront to the English nation by 
refusing, in the most open and offensive manner, to 


| drink the Queen’s health at an entertainment given to 


Englishmen and Americans. The consequence of 
was, that the American press 
took up the question, and the Secretary referred to 
Why that bygone fracas should be re- 
the Atheneum we cannot conceive; unless it be to 
The re- 
ealled Secretary left behind him partisans willing, 
and to some extent able, to wreak his revenge, and 
who are not ashamed to profess a zealous horror of 
being abusive to England, while they point a dagger 


| for the man who resented an insult that was offered 


her. It is impossible to doubt,on reading the Athe- 
neum paragraph, that the whole business was concocted 
between the writer of the letter, the recipient of the 
same, and the composer of the paragraph. As the 
writer of the letter and the receiver were both in the 
same office, we naturally ask how it was that the 
valuable information contained in it was not delivered 
by word of mouth. Oh! the first line of the letter 
clears that up; the gentleman to whom it was writ- 
ten was ill for the day. Could he not have waited 
until the morrow? However that may be, Mr. 
Apams, knowing that the paragraph was levelled at 
himself, and knowing also the quarter from whence 
the stab proceeded, wrote a letter of remonstrance to 
the American minister, and also a private note to the 
Atheneum, disclaiming the authorship of ‘ Tit for Tat.” 
The former drew from the attaché to whom Mr. 
Moray’s letter was written a disclaimer of any con- 
nection with the paragraph in the Atheneum, and a 
declaration that it met with his “ unqualified disappro- 
Atheneum, become 
possessed of a private note written to him? Mr. 
Moran also writes a letter stating : “‘ As regards the 


| remarks as to the supposed author, I neither wrote 


them, published them, nor sanctioned their publica- 
tion.” So far, at least, Mr. ADAMs was treated with 
common courtesy,—in his communication with the 
Atheneum he was not so successful; for the only 
following 
paragraph :— 

“* We have received a letter signed ‘ F. C. Adams,’ 
stating that the writer is not the author of the book 
‘Tit for Tat,’ noticed by us Jan. 20. We 


From this it would seem that between the 17th and 
Atheneum experienced a 
complete revulsion of opinion ; for it cannot be doubted 
that at the former date it held Mr. F.C. Apams, the 
Charleston prisoner, the person allude xd to in the 
“ Peabody Correspondence” and the author of several 
abolition works, to be the writer of this very anti- 
abolition production. But “ to err is human,” and in 
the mean time legal proceedings had commenced. 

Mrs. HAYDEN, the spirit medium, is about to re- 
visit this country, and her advent is heralded by a 
pamphlet which has been forwarded to us, and which, 
were it not so lengthy, would be amusing. The writer + 


| sults you by an allusion to your old clo’ ;” 


| rapper does not do his spiriting gently. 


| either unable or unwilling to assist each 
| hour of need? * 


of this lucubration (or /ubrication, as he himself would 
have it, vide page 13, note [) is a very earnest partisan 
of Mrs. HAypen’s, and a thorough believer in Mes- 
merism and spirit-rapping. He abuses in good set 
terms all those who disagree either with himself or that 
lady, from “ bowel- less practitioners,” down to “ the 
gentleman of Holywell-street, who everlastingly in- 
while the 
entire press falls beneath his contempt and reproba- 
tion, from the “low penny publication which seeks to 
pervert truth, up to the great five-penny sheet which 
involuntarily succeeds in doing so.” Surely this 
1 In the course 
of the pamphlet, a hope is expressed that, when Mrs. 
HAYpEN revisits this country, public opinign may 
“shield her sex from habitual | blackouartisMt We 
are not aware that Mrs. Haypen was ever exposed 
to anything but legitimate criticism, and from that not 
even her sex either can or ought to shield her. When 
a wornan enters the arena of philosophy she unsexes 
herself, so far at least as that immunity from contra- 
diction which women by prescription enjoy is con- 
cerned ; and when she professes doctrines and prac- 
tices entirely subversive of all preconceived notions, 
and altogether shocking to what we are accustomed to 
consider common sense, she must expect the severest 
scrutiny. How can such statements as the following 
be adopted without the strictest exam ?—* 
party of ten or twelve, of different sex an ‘e, sur- 
rounds a table; the first, the second, or even perhaps 
the twentieth time, and no movement; at length it 
moves.* A young girl of twelve feels dizzy and 
retires from the circle; her place is taken by a man 
but all motion ceases. The young girl returns, 
motion recommences. All but the child then take 
their hands off, the table still goes on. <A person of 
an extremely doubting and foolishly si picious tempera- 
ment enters, all is still. Again he comes in secretly, 
again all is still. A man tries to hold the table still, 
but the tips of the young girl’s fingers prove more 
than a match for his ca a The italics are our 
own. Surely we may be pardoned for suspecting the 
authenticity of any Bord we phe nomenon which re- 
fuses to work in the presence of “a person of foolishly 
suspicious temperament.” Of such a temperament 
we must confess ourselves to be; and that, per- 
haps, is the reason why we have never been able 
to witness personally any of those marvels of which 
we have heard so much. When Mrs. HAypex 
comes we shall probably pay her a visit, and hop 
then to be more successful. 

Sir Ropert Peer appears to be possessed by a 
very laudable ambition to make hime! if a »brated ; 
but he has yet to learn that notoriety is not the best 
form of celebrity. Starring at provincial Mechanics 
Institutions may be all very well; but when he 
braves the criticism of a London audience he risks 
the fate of many a poor actor who thinks himself 
a GARRICK until the odour of metro} olits in footlights 
salutes his nostrils, and the cries of “the many- 
headed monster” sound in his ears. Not that Sir 
Roxvert was hissed (for the audience was a Maryle- 
bone audience, and he was a Lord, and Maryle- 
bone is represented by even a Lord); but with the 
public at large he has gained more ridicule than 
glory by the exhibition; and, if he values his 
reputation as a Lord of the Admiralty, he will do 
well never to repeat the experiment. To speak 
plainly, the lecture was little better than a ré- 
chauffée of commonplaces about our best known 
poets; and we venture to say that there could have 
been very few persons in the room who did nof 
know at least quite as much about SHAKSPERE, 
Mitton, Drypex, Go._psmiru, Jonnson, Byron, 
Porg, and Souruey, as Sir Roperr Peet could tell 
them. With questionable taste, a relation of his 
shipwreck in the Ercolano, full of implied compli- 
ments to himself, was brought in to bolster up this 
old material, and took up more than half of the lec- 
ture. The manner in which this was “lugged in’ 
may be gathered from tlie programme :—‘“ Byron— 
The Storm—The Shipwreck—Description of personal 
adventure.”—Just so in an old comedy, the hero pre- 
tends to hear a distant flute: ‘‘ Those strains again 
they remind me of one of the songs of my early child 
hood ;” upon which the orchestra plays up, and es 
sings the song which has been introduced “by 
request.” 

The Amateur Performance at the Olympic Theatre, 
though strictly speaking a histrionic event, weds itse aif 
to literature both by its purpose, its actors, and its 
audience. The relief of a literary brother in hopel ss 
and helpless distress brought together to his aid his 
friends, his acquaintances, and even — wh » (un- 
able to class themselves under either 
enough of literary brotherhood within tl 
the inevitable misfortune of one as at 
solicitude of all. Nothing could | : 
nothing more successful, than the effort made by the 
Fielding Club. It did credit to them in every re- 
spect. Ww ho'can‘say, after witnessing that performance 

—after seeing the theatre crowded from pit to gallery 
with the flower not only of the world of literature, 
but also of the aristocracy—that literary men are 
t other in the 


uation exactly 





* We print this literally, and with the pun 
copied from the pamphlet. 
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The list of promises is fuller than we have been 
lately accustomed to. Despite the report and belief 
that the ‘Memoirs of the Rev. Sydney Smith” were 
to be kept within the limits of his own family, it 
appears, after all, that the public are to have them: 
Messrs. LoNGMANS announce that the work will ap- 
pear in May, and that the memoir will be written 
by Lady Hotianp (the wit’s daughter), and the 
letters edited by Mrs. Austin. The same pub- 
lishers announce a “ History of the Crimea” from 
the pen of the Rev. T. Mitner. ‘this work 
will contain a very full account of the past his- 
tory of this interesting peninsula, together with 
full particulars concerning the various Khans, Sul- 
tans, and Czars who have reigned over it; all which 
will @@ubtless be very valuable to Lord Raglan and 
the army encamped before Sebastopol. A pleasanter 
and more useful promise is that of a book by 
Wituram Howirt, “ Land, Labour, and Gold; or, 
Two Years in Victoria;” the title speaks for itself. 
The third and fourth volumes of the Duke of Buck- 
INGHAM’s “Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Third” are announced to appear this month, and 
those who have bought the two first will probably 
think it necessary to furnish themselves with these ; as 
for the rest of the public, we question whether the 
excitement of modern politics has not absorbed all 
interest in ancient. Messrs. Hurst and BLACKETT 
give a very vague promise in the shape of ‘‘ A New 


Work by Lercu Hunt;” but as to what it is to be, | 


or what called, no intimation is given. The ‘ Me- 
moirs of LrEvTENANT BeLLot” will be acceptable to 


Captain Cuamrer’s “ Unsentimental Journey through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy.” Those who affect 
heavy reading will be pleased to hear that a collection 
of the Essays written by the Rev. W. J. ConYBEARE 
in the Edinburgh Review will shortly make its appear- 
ance. 

The manner in which the ‘popularity of a work 
fluctuates seems quite unaccountable upon any recog- 
nised principle. Those who read the newspapers can 
scarcely have failed to perceive a great stir made 
about Mr. Henry Mayuew’s “ London Labour and 
the London Poor;” about which, up to a very short 
time back, no stir whatever was made, unless indeed 
some absurd proceedings of a certain society for the 
suppression of certain portions of the work can be con- 
sidered in the light of a popular movement. The 
work seems to be now in great demand, and fresh 
issues are appearing ; minus of course the parts sup- 
pressed as aforesaid, which are now considered raris- 
sima by collectors. The author is said to be in Ger- 
many, writing a Guide-book to the Rhine for Mr. 
Bogue. Doubtless tourists will be the gainers of the 
best Guide-book ever written; but what a fearful 
waste of intellect and talent! 

Since our last publication, death has erased from 
the list of living English authoresses the name of 
CHARLOTTE NICHOLLS, better known as Miss BRontTE, 
the author of “Jane Eyre.” It is well known that, 
under the names of Currer, Acron, and Et.ts 

Bet, she and her sisters published works which 
| powerfully attracted the attention and curiosity of 
| the public. For a long time it was difficult to 





all who admire courage and devotion to the cause of | determine to which of the three sisters the honours 


good. Readers of travels may anticipate a treat in 


Mr. THornsury’s “Monarchs of the Main,” and | time it was even doubtful whether they were 


of each fresh production were due; and for some 


three, or simply ‘three ladies rolled into one;’ 
until at last, after the death of her sisters and co}. 
laborators, CURRER Be. published the last edition 
of ‘Wuthering Heights” and “Agnes Grey,” and 
unveiled, in a most touching preface, the secrets of their 
joint authorship. From this it appeared that the highest 
position in the partnership belonged indisputably to 
Currer Bet herself. Not only was “Jane Eyre” 
by far the finest work that emanated from the firm ; 
but it must be considered to be one of the most splen- 
did pictures of passion in the English language: there 
isa power of analysis, a depth of sentiment, and a 
vigour of reasoning, which raise this novel into the 
highest sphere of fiction. Since its appearance, 
Currer Bett has ranked among the first writers of 
the age, and every new production of her pen has 
been looked for with increased interest. ‘‘ Shirley” wasa 
falling-off, rather on account of the inferiority of the 
subject, than of any failure in the treatment. Her 
last work was “ Villette;” by far the most successful 
novel of its day. She was married but a few months 
ago, and seemed likely to enjoy through a long life 
the reputation which ‘she had so nobly won. Vain 
hope! The pitiless destroyer has visited her, 
and we are left to speculate upon what she might 
have written for us, if life and opportunity had been 
granted her. 

Another death to be recorded is that of Sir Henry 
DE LA Becne. A long life spent in the cause of 








science, and his later services at the head of the Geo- 
logical Museum in Jermyn-street, will endear the 
memory of this distinguished geologist to all who 
value the spread of knowledge, and all who haye 
reaped the benefit of his instruction. L. 














ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





BIOGRAPHY. | with their scales on, too, which makes them look very 
ies | pretty. We next generally choose a ‘pollastro de- 
The Literary Life and Correspondence of the | liziozo,’ because it is the tenderest thing we can get. 
Countess of Blessington. By R. R. MADDEN, We each take a leg and tug till it Comes asunder, 
URLA Svele. Newbr which it usually does in a few minutes. ey 
hich it lly d fe t They are 
caus oe ee ia very fine birds, and when you happen to hit upon a 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] | piece which you can eat, it makes a particularly agree- 
Cartes JAMES Matnews—the pleasantest of | able variety. When the chicken has disappeared, we 
living actors, who the other day publicly abdi- | call for fruit, and they sometimes bring it. The hot 
cated the managerial throne of the Lyceum in a | baked chesnuts would be delicious if they were ever 
neat and sensible “ Address”—accompanied the | warm—they never are so; but then the grapes are 
Blessingtons to Italy, as we have already set | °° hot, that it comes to the same thing. W a 
forth, in the year 1824, being at that time an | ‘el! the man to bring some water to wash off the dirt 
architect. It looks ike in a a eet | that is always about them, he wipes them in his own 
hi “me ‘fr org = a ee ee | apron, which is certainly better and surer. We finish 
nas eginning his exploration of Pompeii with | our repast with a ditto of the coffee that we have had 
‘the measurement of the small theatre” in that | in the morning, only thicker and of a darker colour. 
city of the dead. Did he calculate the probable | This is not the dinner we always have. There are 
receipts per night? or consider whether Roscius | varieties in the bill of fare which your Ladyship little 
had ever starred it there? Alas! and the! dreams of. I will mention two or three, = their 
rains. 









I acknowledge that it never occurred to me to refer to 
the ladies, and I return my thanks to the one who 
has assisted me with her counsel. I am apprehensive, 
however, that I cannot hold out expectations to Mr. 
Landor that he will be appointed. The Provést of 
Worcester College has the government of that insti- 
tution. The qualifications required to enable him to 
perform the office are various, and quite different from 
those which have attracted your attention towards 
| Mr. Landor. In the choice which I shall make, 2 
| must satisfy not only the College and its visitors, 
but the University, the Church, and the public at 
large. I hope, therefore, that you will excuse me if 
I decline to attend to your wishes upon this occasion. 
—Believe me ever your most faithful servant, 
WELLINGTON.” 
This appears to make reference to the fore: 
going, and, not being on business, is in a more 
complimentary tone: 


“ London, March 2nd, 1839.—You are one of that 





Lyceum is now as vacant and dreary as that | prices, as specimens. 


little theatre whose last play was in living Latin | 
to living Roman citizens. Sic transit, &c. &e., | 
and so like is debt unto lava. But without more | 
ado let us present a specimen of the young | 
architect’s epistolary drollery. He is writing 
to Lady Blessington during his Pompeiian 
excursion :— 

“We are at a delightful inn (Locanda I call it, | 
when I speak Italian), and live in the public room, | 


| 


with peculiar taste; mine contains an iron bedstead 
with one leg shorter than the other (which on the | 
first night of my arrival deposited me safely on the | 
floor—N.B. stone), a wash-hand basin one inch and | 
a quarter deep and six inches in diameter, asmall piece | 
of broken looking-glass, and half a table. It is an | 
airy room, with four doors, which we should in | 
England call glass-doors, only these have no glass in | 
the openings. However, they are easily closed, for | 
they have shutters which won't shut above half way; | 
still, a couple of towels and a bit of board keep them 
together very snugly. The walls are stuccoed and | 
painted in the same manner as the houses in Pompeii 
—only that they are quite white, and entirely without 
ornament of any kind. We take two meals a day, 
besides a luncheon. In the morning a little boy, with 
dark (I won't say dirty) looking hands and face, 
brings us some coffee in a a little tin pot. The coffee | 


is poured over into the saucer, which saves the boy | 
the trouble of washing it out. We can always tell | 
how much we have had, for the coffee leaves a black | 
mark on the cup wherever it has touched it. Upon 
the whole, it would be a very nice breakfast, if the | 
eggs were new, the butter fresh, and the bread not 
quite so sour. But the dinner makes up for all. We | 
begin always with maccaroni—I have learnt to eat it | 
in the Neapolitan fashion—it is the prettiest sight | 
imaginable, and I am making great progress. We | 


then have lots of little fish (from which they tell me 
they make seppia) fried; they taste pleasantly, and 
They dress their fish 


black all your teeth and lips, 





Frogiolino al brodo—small embroidered frogs 5 
Fetti de cazzio carvallo—feet of a cart-horse. 7 
Bolito de vacina—a boiled cow, only . . . 5 
Fetti de Genevese—Genoese feet. . . . . 2} 
Calamaro arrostito—a roasted inkstand . . 6 


Frita de negro—a fried negro. . . 5 


Other delicacies are to be had by paying higher prices 
| for them; but as we are only artists, and not gran’ 


signori, we are contented with little.” 


en I speak Ita n Charles Lamb would have enjoyed the above. 
which is quite private. The bed-rooms are fitted up | Here is a short note in its entirety, written when 


Mathews was recovering from an illness:— 


“* Palazzo Belvedere. 
‘Dear LADY BLESSINGTON, 


“T’m so much better, that I should like to come 


and have a snack, 


Only*Dr. Reilly says that I mustn’t eat, or do 


anything but lie on my back ; 


So I'll stop here in the dark as quiet and patiently 


as ever I am able, 

Though I shall certainly think most affectionately 
of you all, about the time the roast potatoes are 
put upon the table.” 


A very different correspondent is the next we 
exhibit—even the Iron Duke. His mingled 


| complaisance to the beautiful Irishwoman, and 
| characteristic adherence to official duty, expressed 
| sometimes in a half contemptuous strain, are 


curious enough. The following is particularly 
well worth reading:— 


“January 16th, 1839.—I am much flattered by 
your Ladyship’s recollection, evinced by your recom- 
mendation of a gentleman to be appointed Provost of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Since I heard of the 
vacancy in that office, which it becomes my duty to 
fill, in my capacity of Chancellor of the University, 
I had been considering the qualifications of the several 


candidates, not less than seventy in number; and | 


consulting with archbishops, bishops, and the heads 
of the University, in respect to the choice to be made. 





kind part of creation which don’t feel the difference 
between conferring a favour and asking a favour. 
You are right; he from whom the favour is asked, 
ought to be as much delighted with the occasion 
afforded of gratifying the fair solicitor as he would 
be by the favour conferred. I am very much amused 
by your recollection of my note upon your recom- 
mendation of Mr. Landor. I return my best thanks 
for your present. I will peruse it with much 
interest.—Believe me ever yours, most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON.” 

Another sugar-plum: 

“London, June 19th, 1845.—I am very much 
obliged to you! Count D’Orsay will really spoil me, 
and make me vain in my old age! by sending me 
down to posterity by the exercise of every description 
of talent with which he is endowed! I will certainly 
call upon you at the very first moment I can.—Ever 
| yours sincerely, WELLLINGTON.” 





But, per contra, here is something very like a 
snub: ‘ 
| “London, August 7th, 1849.—I have received your 
| Ladyship’s note, and am much concerned to learn 
| that the gentleman in question is unwell. I don’t 
| know at what time my daughter-in-law will return. 
| But if you will write me a note when the gentleman 
will be sufficiently well to look at pictures in gentle- 
men’s houses, I will send you an order by my servant 
| to show them, if my daughter-in-law should not be 
at the moment inhabiting the apartments.—Ever 
yours, most faithfully, WELLINGTON.” 


Sir Bulwer Lytton appears to advantage in his 

| letters : some of his opinions on brother and sister 
novelists, and on his own writings, are not with- 
out interest. 

“T have just landed from the three-volume voyage 
| of ‘Peter Simple.’ The characters are exaggerated 
out of all truth, and the incidents, such as changing 
| children, shutting up the true heir in a mad- 
‘house, &c., are at once stale and impossible. But, 
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despite this, he (Marryatt) has a frank, dashing 
nius, and splashes about the water in grand style. 

e writes like a man, and that is more than most of 
the other novelists do, who have neither the vigour of 
one sex, nor the refinement of the other. * * *, to 
wit, now and then swaggers, but it is always in 
petticoats! . . . . I don’t (pardon me) believe a 
word you say about the ‘ Two Friends.’ If it have no 

assion, it may be an admirable novel nevertheless. 

iss Edgeworth has no passion;—and who in her 
line excels her? As to your own doubts, they fore- 
tell your success. I have always found, one is never 
so successful as when one is least sanguine. I fell 
in the deepest despondency about ‘ Pompeii’ and 
‘Eugene Aram;’ and was certain, nay, most pre- 
sumptuous about ‘ Devereux,’ which is the least 
generally popular of my writings. Your feelings of 
distrust are presentiments to be read backward; they 
are the happiest omen. But I will tell all about it— 
Brougham-like—when I read the book. As to what 
{ say in the preface to ‘ Pelham,’ the rules that I lay 
down may not suit all. But it may be worth while 
just to scan over two or three commonplace books of 

eneral criticism, such as Blair’s ‘ Belles Lettres,’ 

ampbell’s ‘ Rhetoric,’ and Schlegel’s ‘ Essay on the 
Drama,’ and his brother’s on ‘ Literature.’ They are, 
it is true, very mediocre, and say nothing of novels 
to signify; but they will suggest to a thoughtful 
mind a thousand little maxims of frequent use. 
Recollect, all that is said of poetry and the drama 
may be applied to novels; but, after all, I doubt not 
you will succeed equally without this trouble. Re- 
flection in one’s chamber, and action in the world, are 
the best critics. —E. L. B.” 

As the literary Baronet is at present making 
some figure in the House of Commons, we present 
the following letter—now nine years old—the 
first portion of which appears not unlikely to 
prove a happy hit in the art of prognostication: 

“ Lyons, April 10th, 1846.—I expect to arrive in 
England the last week in April. I am much struck 
with Lyons; there are few cities in Italy to compare 


with it, in effect of size, opulence, and progress. But 
italy has improved since I was there last. Life is 


more active in the streets, civilisation re-flowing to 
its oldchannels. Of all Italy, however, the improve- 
ment is most visible in Sardinia. There the founda- 
tions of a great State are being surely and firmly 
laid. The King, himself, approaches to a great man, 
and, though priest-ridden, is certainly an admirable 
governor and monarch. I venture to predict, that 
Sardinia will become the leading nation of Italy, and 
eventually rise to a first-rate power in Europe. It is 
the only State in Italy with new blood in its veins. 
It has youth,—not old age, attempting to struggle 
back into vigour in Medea’s caldron. I have been 
indolently employing myself, partly on a version of a 
Greek play, partly on a novel, anxious to keep my 
mind distracted from the political field, which is closed 
tome. For, without violent opinions on the subject, 
I have great misgivings as to the effect of Peel’s 
measures on the real happiness and safety of England, 
and regard the question as one in which political 
economy—mere mercantile loss and gain, has least to 
do. High social considerations are bound up init; no 
one yet has said what I want said on the matter. 
Nevertheless, I was much delighted with Disraeli’s 
very able, and indeed remarkable, speech. I am so 
pleased to see his progress in the House, which J alone 
predicted the night of his first failure. I suppose 
rd George Bentinck is leading the agriculturists ; 
I cannot well judge from Galignani with what suc- 
cess. This letter has remained unfinished till to-day, 
the 13th, when I conclude it at Joigny. More and 
more struck with the improvement of France, as I 
pass through the country slowly. It is a great 
nation indeed; and, to my mind, the most disagree- 
able part of the population, and the part least 
improved, is at Paris.—E. L. B.” 

Passing over the ridiculous puppyisms of 
American Willis, who writes thus from Gordon 
Castle, “I am delighted with the Duke and 
Duchess. He is a delightful, hearty old fellow, 
full of fun and conversation; and she is an un- 
commonly fine woman, and, without beauty, has 
something agreeable in her countenance. She 


| got twined and knotted up in it, and I became as 


| do upon the stage: ‘ You see this notch, boy? 





plays well and sings tolerably, and, on the whole, | 


I like her.” (Fortunate hostess!) and also 
skipping James Smith, with his cataract of puns, 
and even the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
because the notes of his here given contain no- 
thing remarkable, we come to that most readable 
of all writers—always brisk, droll, neat, pointed, 
effective—Charles Dickens. In June, ’41, 
find him taken with 
A MAGNETIC BOY. 


“ Have you seen Townshend's magnetic boy? You | 


heard of him, no doubt, from Count D’Orsay. If 
you get him to Gore House, don’t, I entreat you, have 
more than eight people—four is a better number—to 
see him. He fails in a crowd, and is marvellous before 
a few. I am told that down in Devonshire there 
are young ladies innumerable, who read crabbed 
manuscripts with the palms of their hands, and news- 
papers with their ankles, and so forth; and who are, 


| 


80 to speak, literary all over. I begin to understand ! family; and one may therefore now add, “ Poor | 


| saw the like of. 
| about those American singers. 


what a blue-stocking means; and have not the 
smallest doubt that Lady (for instance) could 
write quite as entertaining a book with the sole of | 
her foot as ever she did with her head. I am a be- 
liever in earnest, and I am sure you would be if you 
saw this boy, under moderately favourable circum- 
stances, as I hope you will, before he leaves England. 
—Believe me, dear Lady Blessington, faithfully 
yours, CHARLES DICKENs.” 





HOW DICKENS WROTE THE CHIMES. 

“Milan, November 20th, 1844.— . Since 
I heard from Count D’Orsay, I have been beset in 
I don’t know how many ways. First of all, I went 
to Marseilles, and came back to Genoa. Then I} 
moved to the Peschiere. Then some people who had | 
been present at the scientific Congress here, made a | 
sudden inroad on that establishment and over-ran it. 
Then they went away, and I shut myself up for one | 
month, close and tight, over my little Christmas 
book, ‘The Chimes.’ All my affections and passions 





haggard as a murderer, long before I wrote ‘The 
End.’ When I had done that, like ‘7he man of 
Thessaly,’ who having scratched his eyes out in a 
quickset hedge, plunged into a bramble-bush to 
scratch them in again, I fled to Venice, to recover the 
composure I had disturbed. From thence I went to 
Verona and to Mantua. And now I am here—just 
come up from underground, and earthy all over, from 
seeing that extraordinary tomb in which the Dead 
Saint lies in an alabaster case, with sparkling jewels 
all about him to mock his dusty eyes, not to mention 
the twenty frane pieces which devout votaries were 
ringing down upon a sort of skylight in the cathedral 
avement above, as if it were the counter of his | 
Tennle shop. Old is a trifle uglier 
than when I first arrived. He has periodical parties, 
at which there are a great many flower-pots and a few 
ices—no other refreshments. He goes about, con- 
stantly charged with extemporaneous poetry ; and is 
always ready, like tavern-dinners, on the shortest 
notice and the most reasonable terms. He keeps a 
gigantic harp in his bed-room, together with pen, ink, 
and paper, for fixing his ideas as they flow—a kind of 
profane King David, but truly good-natured and 
very harmless. Pray say to Count D’Orsay every- 
thing that is cordial and loving from me. The | 
travelling purse he gave me has been of immense 
service. It has been constantly opened. All Italy 
seems to yearn to put its hand in it. I think of 
hanging it, when I come back to England, on a nail 
as a trophy, and of gashing the brim like the blade of 
an old sword, and saying to my son and heir, as they 
Five 
hundred francs were laid low on that day, for post 
horses. Where this gap is, a waiter charged your 
father treble the correct amount—and got it. This 
end, worn into teeth like the rasped edge of an old 
file, is sacred to the Custom Houses, boy, the pass- | 
ports, and the shabby soldiers at town-gates, who put 
an open hand and a dirty coat-cuff into the coach 
windows of all Forestieri. Take it, boy. Thy father 
has nothing else to give! My desk is cooling itself | 
in a mail coach, somewhere down at the back of the 
cathedral, and the pens and ink in this house are so 
detestable, that I have no hope of your ever getting 
to this portion of my letter. But I have the less 
misery in this state of mind, from knowing that it 
has nothing in it to repay you for the trouble of 
perusal. —CHARLES DICKENS. 





We believe most of our readers wiil agree with 
us in thinking this last sentence unnecessarily 
modest. 

VESUVIUS AND NIAGARA. 

“ As to Vesuvius, it burns away in my thoughts, 
beside the roaring waters of Niagara; and not a 
splash of the water extinguishes a spark of the fire; | 
but there they go on, tumbling and flaming night and 
day; each in its fullest glory. I have seen so many 
wonders, and each of them has such a voice of its 
own, that I sit all day long listening to the roar they 
make, as if it were in a sea shell; and have fallen 
into an idleness so complete, that I can’t rouse myself 
sufficiently to go to Pisa on the twenty-fifth, when 
the triennial illumination of the Cathedral and 
Leaning Tower, and Bridges, and what not, takes 
place. But I have already been there; and it cannot 
beat St. Peter’s, Isuppose. So I don’t think I shall 
pluck myself up by the roots, and go aboard a 
steamer for Leghorn. 

DICKENS THINKING OF A NEW BOOK. 

“Vague thoughts of a new book are rife within 
me just now; and I go wandering about at night 
into the strangest places, according to my usual 





we | propensity at such a time, seeking rest, and finding 


none. As an addition to my composure, I ran over a 
little dog in the Regent’s Park yesterday (killing him 
on the spot), and gave his little mistress, a_girl of 
thirteen or fourteen, such exquisite distress as I never 
I must have some talk with you 
They must never go 
back to their own country without your having heard 
them sing Hood’s ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ My God! how 
sorrowful and pitiful it is!” 

The foregoing is dated March 2, 1846, and the | 
American singers were no doubt the Hutchinson | 





Abby Hutchinson!—farewell, kind melodious 
spirit, wheresoever thou makest music !” 

The following is from Paris, in 1847; and we 
suppose there can be no great harm in guessing 
“ 'V. H.” into Victor Hugo :— 


“We were at V. H.’s house last Sunday week, a 


| most extraordinary place, looking like an old curiosity 


shop, or the property room of some gloomy, vast old 
theatre. I was much struck by H—— himself, who 
looks like a genius as he is, every inch of him, and is 
very interesting and satisfactory from head to foot. 
His wife is a handsome woman, with flashing black 
eyes. There is also a charming ditto daaghter of 
fifteen or sixteen, with ditto eyes. Sitting among 
old armour and old tapestry, and old coffers, and grim 
old chairs and tables, and old canopies of state from 


| old palaces, and old golden lions going to play at 


skittles with ponderous old golden balls, they made a 
most romantic show, and looked liked a chapter out 
of one of his own books.—CHARLES DICKENS.” 

The previous part of the letter is chiefly occu- 
pied with criticisms on Parisian theatricals, our 
novelist being a devout lover of the stage, as his 
style of writing sufficiently, and sometimes over- 
sufficiently, proves. There is one sentence, how- 
ever, relating to himself, and showing, like a 
previous quotation, with what intensity he is 
accustomed to apply himself to the work of 
authorship. “I begin to doubt” (says he) 
“whether I had anything to do with a book 
called ‘ Dombey,’ or ever sat over number five 
(not finished a fortnight yet) day after day, 


| until I half began, like the monk in poor Wilkie’s 


story, to think it the only reality in life, and to 
mistake all the realities for short-lived shadows.” 

Here we conclude our extracts from a book 
which contains a good deal of amusing matter, 
amongst much that is old or worthless. From 
the general execution of the work, as well as 
particular instances, we are forced to warn our 
readers against taking it for an exact authority 


|in matters of literary history or gossip—and 


believing, for example, that Mr. Tom Taylor has 
a son, and a son who writes too, or that Mr. 
Albert Smith is anything like sixty years of age. 
That W. M. Thackeray, however, is the author 
of “ Vanity Fair” and “ Pendennis” is an ac- 
curate piece of information; though why Mr. 
Madden should take the trouble of imparting it 
under a separate heading is more than we can 
well account for, unless on the supposition of 
“ book-making,” especially since there is not one 
scrap (and we are very glad of it) of correspon- 
dence to or from Mr. Thackeray in this book. All 
things considered, it is no discredit to be absent. 





A Brief Biographical Sketch of Dr. Golding Bird, by 
Dr. Balfour, will be acceptable to all the friends, 
fellow parisioners, and patients of the able and 
amiable physician. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue sixth volume of the Collected Works of Dugald 
Stewart (Constable and Co.) commences his famous 
treatise on “‘ The Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers of Man,” revised, and with some changes in 
the arrangement. The notes, by Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
are rather explanatory than controversial, as notes 
should be. 








HISTORY. 


Tue twelfth volume of the Jilustrated History of 
England continues Mr. Hughes’s history of the reign 


| of George 11I1.——Useful to newspaper-readers at this 
| moment will be Mr. W. B. Barker’s Short Historical 


Account of the Crimea (Trubner and Co.) It is a 
country of which we were strangely ignorant before 
the invasion, insomuch that even the Governments of 
Western Europe were entirely misinformed as to the 
character of its climate, the state of the country, the 
position of its towns, or the strength of its fortresses. 
Mr. Barker’s little volume collects and conveys, in a 


| very succinct form, all that can be gathered of its 


history, adding descriptions of its inhabitants, their 
manners, customs, habits, and religion, agriculture 


| and commerce, and concluding with a sketch of the 


capital (Simpheropcl), and of the principal towns. A 
more seasonable and welcome book, on its own all- 
absorbing topic, the war has not produced.——The 
second volume of Mrs. Busk’s //istory of the Mediaeval 
Popes, Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders (Hookham), 
completes the work. It was a bold enterprise for a 
lady, and she has succeeded beyond expectation. She 
has shown industry in the collection, and care in the 
selecction of her facts; her narrative is lively, with 
more grace than power. She fails only where it might 
be expected—in the grasp of combinations of events, 
in tracing their causes and their consequence. She 
tells her story admirably. This work fills a vacuum 
in our historical literature. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Golden Colony; or, Victoria in 1854. By 
GeorGe Henry Watney. London: Longman 
and Co. 

More bad books have been written about Aus- 

tralia than upon any other subject, except the 

wearisome one of the war andits belongings. The 
world has been deluged with dull volumes pro- 
fessing to déscribe the East, and vile poetry de- 
signed to celebrate the heroism of the armies. 

It is pleasant to turn from both toa really good 

book, which, though giving an aecount only of a 

country so many times depicted before, does it so 





well that for all practical purposes of information | 
it is new, so keen an observer is Mr. Wathen, | 


and so industriously has he noted facts, which 
really tend to the expansion of our knowledge of 
the Golden Colony, its extraordinary population, 
its present position, and its future prospects. 
Enough to say, that, if any person desires to 


make familiar acquaintance with Australia, here | 
let him seek for the information, sure that he will | 


find it conveyed in a pleasing manner, mani- 
festly by a man of extensive knowledge, prac- 
ticed in the art of seeing, and in the habit of 
reflection upon what he sees. Extracts will, 
however, best speak for him. Here are all we 
can find room for. 


The effect of sudden wealth in raising prices is 


thus shown :— 
; ADVANCE OF PRICES. 

In Victoria, previous to the gold era, almost all 
articles, except garden produce, were sold at very 
moderate prices. But thenceforward everything 
rapidly rose until it had attained an increase often of 
two or three hundred per cent. above the original 
price. In most cases this rise was progressive through 
the first twelve or eighteen months: 
Melbourne, hay was sold for 40/.aton. Meat rose 
from 2d. a pound to 8d.; butter from 1s. to 4s.; 
potatoes from 1d. to 6d. a pound. Eggs were sold 6s. 
a dozen; milk at 1s. a quart; cabbages, 2s, 6d. each. 


Fire-wood rose from 10s. to 3l. a load; 1/. was, and is, | 


the common charge for shoeing a horse, and the same 
for a night’s stabling. At the Diggings prices were 
much higher. During the winter of 1852, when the 
roads were well nigh impassable, the cost of carriage 
to Bendigo (about 100 miles) rose to 1202. per ton ; 
and, for a short time, flour was sold there at the rate 
of upwards of 2007 per ton, or 2s. a pound. The 
charge for shoeing a horse was 30s. or 40s. Salt was 
1s. a pound; potatoes 1s. 6d. a pound. I have paid, 
at Bendigo, 2/. for one night’s stabling for my horse 
in arude shed. Now, however, thanks to increased 
competition, the mines are well supplied, and the 
retail prices of most of the necessaries of life are 
scarcely higher than at Melbourne. 


The following paragraph will explain the recent | 


riots there :— 


THE GOLD DIGGERS’ LICEN( E, 


One of the most fruitful sources of discontent was | 


the method of collecting the gold revenue. When 
the first discoveries were made at Ballarat, the Mel- 
bourne Government, following the example of that at 
Sydney, issued regulations by which all miners were 
required to procure a monthly licence to dig for gold 
and to pay 30s. for the same. But how was this tax 
to be enforced among a migratory population, living 
in tents scattered through a forest? The mode 
adopted was to send out armed bands of police, who 
coming down suddenly on a gully or flat, spread 
themselves over it, demanding of every one his licence. 
A few mounted troopers formed part of the force, to 
cut off defaulters who might attempt to fly. All 
who could not produce their licence were captured 
and marched off, probably some miles, to the nearest 
magistrate, and, after some detention, were either 
fined 5/. or imprisoned for amonth. Such a system 
necessarily led to great discontent and irritation. At 
some of the gold-fields a curious plan was bit upon 
for evading these inquisitorial visits. No sooner was 


a party of police seen approaching than the diggers | 


raised a cry of “Joe! Joe!” The cry was taken up, 
and presently the whole length of the gully rang with 
the shout ‘Joe! Joe! Joe!” and of course all de- 
faulters instantly made off for the depths of the forest. 
The dissatisfaction was exasperated by the method of 
collecting the licence fee. The-collector did not call 
on the tax-payer, but the latter had to seek the col- 
lector. The digger was compelled to walk from his 


own gully to the Commissioner’s camp—distant, per- | 


laps, several miles—and then often wait for hours 


under a fierce sun, while a crowd of others, who had | 
30s. or weighing | 


arrived before him, were paying their 
out their half-ounce of gold. ps 
indeed subsequently offered for the payment of the 
fee, but the mode of enforcing it continued the same. 
The diggers complained loudly and unceasingly of 
these harsh and un-English measures. “ First you 
tax our labour,” said they, “and then you collect 
your tax at the point of the bayonet.” The dislike to 


Greater facilities were 


the system was universal; disputes were frequent; 
and collisions between the police and diggers some- 
times occurred. 


Another of the diggers’ grievances 





till at last, at | 


was the extreme insecurity of life and property on 
} the mines. While the police force were snugly 
| housed at head-quarters, in a peaceable and orderly 
neighbourhood, the populous but remote gullies 
| were the nightly scenes of deeds of robbery and 
| violence. Every evening men were knocked down 
and brutally treated, or “stuck up” and robbed. 
Every night horses were stolen, tents broken into, 
and “holes” plundered of gold by the “ night fos- 
| sickers”—miscreants who watched for the richest 
holes during the day, marked them, and plundered 
them at night. In October, 1852, at a place called 
Moonlight Flat (near Forest Creek), these desperadoes 
had become so numerous and shameless, and their 
| outrages so frequent, that the miners rose en masse 
against them. A public meeting was convened; 
blue-shirted diggers made stirring appeals to their 
auditory; a deputation was appointed to proceed 
instantly to Melbourne, to remonstrate with the 
Government, and to implore it to adopt energetic 
measures for extirpating the “ hordes of ruffians ” that 
| infested their neighbourhood, and the persons of many 
| of whom were well known there. 
Let us take a peep at— 
AN AUSTRALIAN ROAD. 
They talk of corduroy roads in America, but Ishould 

like to show them a mile or two of this road. Imagine a 
| stony plain, the surface entirely covered with large 
swampy holes filled with water, slush, and glutinous 
mud; then throw into these hollows a number of 
angular blocks of stone, half-concealed by the muddy 
water,and you havea very faint conception of our road. 
Now one wheel is lifted high over one of these rocks, 
then plump it goes down into the hole. The trial 
was too severe for the wheels of my spring-cart, and 
while plunging into one very deep hole two of the 
spokes snapped. After washing off the clotted mud 
from the spokes to discover the extent of the damage, 
we had then and there to unload the cart, heavily 
laden, all in the mud, and to splice the spokes; then 
to reload one-half, convey it to the further end 
of this dreadful bog, return again for the other half, 
| and, finally, convey our ill-fated baggage, in three 
portions, down a steep hill to the brink of the swollen 
river—the Campaspe, or, as the carriers call it, the 
“Campacity.” Here we pitched our tent, and 
camped for the night, close to the stream, and near 
some other tents whose owners were also waiting to 
| cross the river. 

Behold the effect of wealth on the— 

VALUE OF LAND. 

The increase in the value of land and houses in the 
| towns, and particularly in Melbourne, and the rents 
now paid, are scarcely credible. Land, with old 
| buildings upon it, in Elizabeth-street, has been sold 
| for 3002. per foot frontage. An ironmonger’s busi- 
| ness in Collins-street, with the premises and stock, 
sold for 35,0002. In the principal streets, 10007. per 
annum is not an extraordinary rent for a house and 
shop; 15002, and even 20007. a year and upwards, is 
sometimes paid. A shop and dwelling near the Post- 
| office, in Bourke-street, is let for 25002. per annum. 
| Rents are always paid in advance, either for the week, 
| month, or quarter,—a very salutary check on the 
recklessness of adventurers without capital. . . . 
In the year 1852, at a Government land-sale, a cer- 
| tain plot at Sandridge [the port of Melbourne] was 
| knocked down at what was then deemed the extra- 
vagant price of 7007. As usual at these sales, a deposit 
of 10 per cent. was paid down, and the remainder of 
the purchase-money was to be handed over to the 
| Treasury within one month. The purchaser, how- 
ever, thinking that he had been induced to bid more 
than the land was worth, determined to give up his 
purchase, and sacrifice the amount already paid. He 
did so; and in October 1853 the same lot was brought 
forward at another Government land-sale; but so 
greatly had the value of property at Sandridge ad- 
vanced during this interval, that the very same per- 
| son who had refused to complete his purchase for 7007. 
now bid for the same lot no less than 3400/7. This 
sum was paid for one quarter of an acre, on a sandy 
beach. 











FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Constance Herbert. By Grratpixne E. JEws- 


| pury, Author of “Zoe,” &c. 3 vols. 
| London : Hurst and Blackett. 
The Wife’s Trials: a Novel. 3 vols. London: 


Hurst and Blackett. 
| Willy Reilly and his dear Colleen Bawn: 
founded on fact. 
3 vols. 


a Tale 
By Witiram Carterton. 
London: Hope and Co. 

Edith Vernon; or, Contrasts of Character. 2 
| vols. London: Hope and Co. 

| Puysicrans and moralists, invoking reason and 
| experience, have sought to inculcate the duty in- 
|cumbent upon those whose misfortune it is to 
| have an hereditary taint of insanity, or of any of 
| the fatal maladies which are commonly trans- 
| mitted from parent to child, to stay the plague by 
| refusing to marry. Rarely, indeed, is the advice 
‘taken. The truth of the picture whose distance is 











darkened by a cloud too dreadful to contemplate 
is acknowledged because it cannot be denied ; 
but, so ready are we to believe what we desire, 
that the most frivolous pretences suffice for self. 
deception. The consequences are distant and 
uncertain; the hereditary taint may have ceased ; 
we may be the exception to the rule; death may 
intervene ; the circumstances that are so dreaded 
may never occur; and thus, soothing the con- 
science, inclination is permitted to triumph over 
prudence, and the sure punishment comes,—in 
many self-endured, it is true, but also inflicted 
in at least equal degree upon children, friends, 
family. 

Constance Herbert was the inheritor of in- 
sanity from both parents. She is a girl of warm 
feelings, high spirit, much intelligence,—loving 
devotedly and loved again. But she has heard 
with reverence the teachings of the Doctor and 
the Philosopher addressed to persons coming 
from a blighted stock, and she will not suffer her 
feelings to stifle the voice of reason and con- 
science. She resolves to lead a single life, to 
make a sacrifice of her heart’s affections to duty, 
and to find consolation in the consciousness of a 
duty done. 

This is the heroine, and this the theme, chosen 
by Miss Jewsbury for her new novel. It was a 
bold and original one. A heroine who does not 
marry is a novelty, and will doubtless disappoint 
those enthusiastic novel-readers who expect every 
fiction to end upon the “lived-happy-ever-after ” 
principle. There are, however, episodes in which 
other persons play the prominent parts, and 
which end, according to the established practice, 
with marriage ; but even here Miss Jewsbury 
has not followed the beaten track : her “second 
lady ” does not marry her first love, but, finding 
him faithless, bestows her hand, in her mature 
years, upon a better man, whom she first esteems 
and then adores, thus reversing the order of 
things in early loves, where the passion always 
precedes the affection. 

And not only is there a purpose in the plot— 
there is ingenuity also. You cannot tell from 
the beginning what the end will be, as you may 
with nine in ten of the new novels. The distinct 
object she has in view gives character and con- 
sistency to the whole. The plot is cleverly 
subordinated to the design, not forcibly bent to 
it, as is sometimes seen, but mingling with it 
easily and naturally. 

Constance Herbert is not, however, so much to 
be admired for its story as for its writing. It 
abounds in fine passages, descriptions that are 
works of art, real word-paintings; reflections 
sometimes new, generally true, and always, 
if not new, so phrased as to have the aspect 
of novelty. Miss Jewsbury has drawn her cha- 
racters with masterly skill, not by a minute 
inventory of their characteristics, but by allow- 
ing the reader to make acquaintance with them 
by degrees as they are developed in the inci- 
dents of the tale; not telling us that Mr. A. 
was witty and Mr. B. wise, but leaving us to learn 
that from their sayings and doings, as they make 
their entrances and exits on her pages. A remark- 
able specimen of this skilful and truly artistic 
method of depicting character in a novel is shown 
in the development of Mr, Marchmont, the re- 
spectable rogue, one of those creatures only too 
common in the world, who use the cloak of “ very- 
good ”-ness to cover much badness, but especially 
for purposes of gain. His end is a dispensation 
more frequent, we fear, in fiction than in real 
life; but not the less is the reader satisfied. 
“ Poetical justice” is an instinct with all men, 
and we believe that even he to whom it would 
bring ruin if it were meted out to himself would 
feel disappointed and annoyed if a wrong were 
to be done in a fiction and no punishment inflicted 
upon the wrongdoer. We are all so good in sen- 
timent! Oris it that we are all self-deceivers ? 

It is entirely free from the faults of “ Zoe,” and 
has even more of its vigour and freshness. It is 
superior in all respects to “ Marian Withers.” It 
bears unmistakeable marks of progress ; the les- 
sons of experience have not been lost to Miss 
Jewsbury. Constance Herbert places her in a 
higher position than she has yet occupied in the 
ranks of English fiction. 

The subject of The Wife’s Trials is not new, 
and there is nothing of novelty in its treatment. 
It is the old story of a good wife and a bad hus- 
band : the wife a heroine, an angel, and a martyr; 
the husband a demon in human shape, an un- 
redeemed scoundrel; neither of them being suclt 
as real life produces, for in this world there are 
neither angels or devils—only men and women 
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compounded of good and evil, the worst having 
some virtues, the best some vices. Colonel Tem- 
pleton is a wretch who plots against the fortunes 
of a confiding girl, and whom he marries, be- 
lieving at the time that he had a living wife 


already, thus committing the crime of bigamy | 


in intent; although for the sake of the heroine 
the actual catastrophe is ingeniously averted by 
the novelist. 


After marriage, he heaps upon | 


her every conceivable indignity and cruelty, all | 


of which she bears with more than mortal meek- 
ness, and in the end she is rewarded according to 
the established fashion in fiction. 
the work does not, however, consist in the plot, 
which is sufficiently simple, but in the multi- 


The interest of | 


| issued by Messrs. Constable and Co. 


plicity of incidents and in the variety of | 


characters introduced, the author having an un- 
common capacity for the conception and por- 
traiture of character. Mrs. Melville, the 
maneuvrer, always intriguing, who preferred 
the crooked path to the straight one, and who 
would never do directly what could be done in- 
directly, is cleverly drawn—we suspect from the 
life, certainly it is a very life-like sketch. Con- 
stance resembles all other heroines, she is sweetly 
insipid ; but there is some spirit in Minnie 
Dallas. Zhe Wife's Trials is a respectable first 
appearance, as we presume it to be. The author 
has proved capacity, and with more experience 
will take courage to trust more to his (or her) 
own resources. 

Carleton will be always welcome to the public, 
however scurvily treated by the reviewers. 
Readers admire his rich Irish humour, his de- 
scriptions of the actual home life of his country- 
men, his perfect mastery of their strangely 
mingled character, the invention displayed in his 
plots. 
appreciated by the critics who could find some- 
thing to praise in the vilest of English novels is 
amystery known only to those who are behind 
the scenes in the literary world, and who can sce 
the strings by which puppets are put up or 
pulled down, and the motives of those who 
hold them. 
honest than prudent in his treatment of the 
world. He would not yield to it; he defied his 


Why these merits have not been so fully | 


a small work well than to attempt a great one 


and fail. The author before us may be en- 


couraged, by his success in the composition of a | 
slight talein two volumes, to venture upona formal | 


novel of the orthodox magnitude; and from the 
capacity here exhibited, we have little doubt that 
he will do it well. 


A CAPITAL novel, entitled Sir Jasper Carew, reprinted 
from the Dublin University Magazine, where it was 
much admired, has been the last weleome addition to 
the “ Parlour Library.”——An edition of Washington 
Irving’s Chronicles of ab agile Roost has just been 

This, however, 
claims to be the author’s edition, and asks public 
patronage on that score. But it has a better claim as 
being the new volume of Constable’s valuable “ Mis- 
cellany of Foreign Literature.” Mary Beaver ; or, 
the Housemaid’s Wedding, is an expanded tract, 
written with good intents and feelings, but not 
calling for any formal criticism. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Berries and Blossoms: a Verse Book for Young 
People. By T. Westwoop, Author of “'The 
Burden of the Bell,” &c. &e. London: Darton 
and Co. 

Wuetuer it requires genius or knack, intuition 

or art, to write, and write successfully, for the 

capacity of children, we are not sure; but sure 
we are that childhood has been but poorly repre- 
sented and entertained by modern minstrelsy. 

Nor is this wholly inexplicable in the present age 

of dainty civilisation. The fact is every day too 

broadly, too painfully apparent, that there is no 
bridge of sympathy, no real sequence between 
childhood and manhood, as we understand those 
conditions of life mentally and physically. The boy 
is by far too anxious to leap into the state of matu- 
rity, when he should glide, and grow, and melt into 
it according to nature’s law and God’s design. On 


| the other hand, and as an inevitable consequence, 


Certainly, Carleton has been more | 


detractors ; he was too proud to be an almsman; | 


he would not accept as a favour assistance which 
he claimed as a right. This is an offence not to 
be forgiven. He had not resources of his own to 
sustain the conflict, and it is not surprising that 
he was beaten at last. Not long ago it was said 
that he was about to quit for ever the country 
that had ill-treated him, and seek a home in some 
kinder land. He even published a letter, in 
which he spoke in disdainful language of patronage 
to be given too late to be of service to him. It 
was believed that he had put his threat into ex- 
ecution; that he was already domiciled in 
America ; and that never more should we meet 
with him in the field of fiction, but in the form 
of a piracy from some foreign press. It 
therefore, with some surprise that we received a 
new novel in three volumes, wet from the press, 
and dated from Dublin, as lately as February 
last. We can only say that it is right welcome, 
and the more so as it is an unexpected treat. 
Willy Reilly is the name of this new romance, 
and it is founded upon an incident which has 
been celebrated in popular ballads throughout 
Ireland, the loves of Willy Reilly and his fair 
Colleen Bawn. Willie wasa handsome, brave, and 
enterprising young Roman Catholic, who carried 
off in triumph an heiress, the daughter of a Pro- 
testant squire, and who had been the persecutor 
of himself and his creed. Colleen Bawn was also 
beautiful and accomplished. They fled, were 
pursued and overtaken. Willie was committed 
to take his trial for abduction—an offence at 
that time punishable with death. The young 
lady was a necessary witness, and in the face of 
the court she protested her love for the prisoner, 
that it was with her consent and by her desire that 
the elopement took place, and thus procured his 
acquittal. This is the story which Carleton has 
elaborated into a plot of the deepest interest, 
full of incident, rich in descriptions of Ireland 
and the Irish as they were when the two races 
were divided into the oppressors and the op- 


was, | 


the man forgets or affects to despise those things 
which make up the paradise of childish pleasure. 
He is content to be a conventional creature, an 
unelastic animal. Encrusted with pure Dom- 
beyic starch, he holds himself above juvenile 
amusement, just in the same proportion as he is 
really and in fact below the true manliness of 
manhood. The first requisite for a writer who 
hopes to write successfully for a child, is to fee/, 
and to have the courage to avow, sympathy with 
childish life. The well-known story, whether 
true or false, of a monarch being detected by a 
courtier romping with children, would have told 
much more in favour of his manhood if he had 
exulted in being so detected. Childhood, so 


blessed and so blissful, cannot but make better | 


and holier the mature intellect which comes 
within the sunshine of its influence. While ad- 
mitting and profiting by that influence, it is a 
duty to repay it, where possible, by giving a new 
rapture to the child, by leading his or her 


|} dawning thoughts into the pleasant paths of 


Pressed, and the law lent itself to the perseeu- | 


tion instead of being the impartial mediator 
tween rival creeds and parties. 
Edith Vernon contains some powerful writing. 


instruction. This may be done through a me- 
trical agency, and has been done, we think, 
by such a verse book as Berries and Blossoms. 
It is our deliberate opinion that we could as well 
spare our few epics as we could our nursery 
lyrics and stories, —such, for instance, as the 
“ Merry Tales for Little Folk,” edited by Madame 
de Chatelain. Our assertion can be fairly main- 


tained on the principle, so often advocated by | 


statesmen—though not exactly on the question 
of nursery tales—the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number. What power of calculation 
can show the number of tiny bodies and infantine 
minds which our nursery stories have thrilled 
with delight ? With regard to the highest class 
of poetry, the result is more within the scope of 
calculation, for the sublimity and epic grandeur 
of the poet can only be reached by a few high- 
toned souls. Mr. Westwood’s Berries and Blos- 
soms are not exactly for the youngest class of 
children, though they are designed for childish 
intellect. We confess to a certain affection for 
many of those verses, an affection which arises 
partially from the memory of the past, and in 
part from their charming aptitude. They are so 


| skilfully adapted that they ring out the sweetest 


Trevor is well conceived, and the development of | 


his character is managed with great ability. The 
plot is extremely slight—a mere thread on which 


to hang two or three portraits; but probably | 


hothing more was intended, and it is better to do 


harmony to the childish ear, which, if they had 
no other instructiveness, is, in itself, an educa- 
tional process. About them there is a delicious 
and rare sweetness—the fragrance of fields and 
outdoor life. Neither cumbrous with didactic 


truisms, nor dreary with moralising jargon, they | 
are, nevertheless, sprinkled with much objective | 0 


| gigantic war in which we are now 


| The Modern Orlando: a Poem. 


teaching. Objects of beauty and forms of animal 
life are placed invitingly and familiarly before 
the mental glance of the young, so that the child 
may easily acquire true and valuable knowledge 
—namely, his relationship with animate and in- 
animate nature. This mode of teaching has the 
peculiar advantage of retaining poetic elegance, 
as, for example, in a sweetly musical lyric, “‘ The 
Lark’s Grave,” the poet thus informs his little 
listeners: 
We'll plant a corn-flower on his ¢ 
And a grain of the bearded bar] 
And a little blue-bell to ring his knell, 
And eyebright, blossoming early, 
And we'll cover it over 
With purple clover, 
And daisies, crimson and pear! 
We look upon this volume, 3 
soms, as a valuable addition to the 
juveniles. 
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By the Rev. 


LL.D. Second Edition. 


GEORGE 
London : 


CROLY, 
Colburn. 


Tus poem, when it appeared many years ago, 


excited much conjecture and considerable praise. 
It contained no author’s name, but merit gleamed 
through its pages, evident as sunlight. The Rev. 
G. Croly, a name of wide celebrity, has in this 
second edition acknowledged the parentage. The 
poem has little or no story, but it contains inci- 
dents in the rambles of the author, with grave 
and humorous reflections thereon, and a fertility 
of rhyme quite astounding. Byron, the mightiest 
“master of rhyme-twisters,” and, as “Don Juan” 
proved, the most capriciously powerful of recent 
poets, is almost, if not quite, equalled in The 
Modern Orlando. And yet there is no shade nor 
semblance of imitation. Here we have a free, 
dashing, and quite-at-home sort of muse, which 
delights to laugh at and make innocent fun of 
the common every-day follies and foibles of life, 
and yet is quite familiar with what is grand, 
gorgeous and spiritual. In this volume there are 
strong contrasts, wherein the muse sports over 
the surface of conventionalism, or swells into a 
forcible and majestic march—into descriptions of 
the highest and healthiest kind. 

A second edition like The Modern Orlando 
neither calls for elaborate analysis nor extracts; 
but Dr. Croly’s style is so unrestrained and vivid 
that we are tempted to diverge from our usual 
course and offer a fragment. 

I once sail’d up the mighty Amazon ; 

All day the waters round us seem’d to boil— 

Drench'd from the eve in dew till rose the sun, 

For months our morning, noon, and night were toil. 

But all was lovely Nature's virgin soil 
The ground, a tissue of ten thousand flowers, 

The forest, curtain'd with their splendid coil, 

The valleys, depth on depths of glorious bowers: 

I still delight to dream of those soul-stirring hours. 
True, we kept eager watch upon the creek 
Where the thick plaintains cluster'd o’e 
Old haunt of serpents, or the panther sleek, 

Or the swart Indian, with his poison’d quiver, 

Waiting his deadly missive to deliver. 

And once we saw a war-axe a leak 

Below our water-mark (I shot the diver !) 

Still on we work’d and laugh’d, from week to week; 
Winding by forest green, and mountain's sun-dyed peak. 
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But all was life ; the stately jaguar 

Stalk’d to the beach to bathe his shining hide; 

The swift flamingo, like a shooting star, 

Shed crimson lustre through the forest wide ; 

Fearless the antelope the strangers eyed ; 

Upsprang in snowy clouds the white touc 
gold and scat 


Tribes, thick as motes, in 
the pheasant spre 





Soar'd to the sun ; 


All, as in earth's first days, without the dread of man 
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parte: a National Poem. By the Rev. C. F. 
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The British Cavalry Songs. 
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Here we have a batch of poems relatively con- 

nected with, or springing directly from the 

involved. 

When we assert that we have perused no poem 

of sufficiently grand proportions to celebrate the 

grandeur of that personal and national heroism 

f which for all time the Crimea shall be the 
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historic field, it can hardly be necessary that we 
should particularise all the effusions before us. 
In the main they are the usual, and it seems the 
inevitable, result of national excitation, in which 
small but cultivated intellect dwindles into 
smaller proportions by being brought into strong 
contrast with the great and glorious deeds it 
strives to portray. To the poets there is, how- 
ever, consolation in the reflection that failure 
must necessarily be common and general where 
nothing short of epic power, or pre-eminent lyric 
force, could be successful. It is rather unfortu- 
nate for metrical writers that the correspondents 
of our daily press have made every reader ac- 
quainted with the dreadful activities of war 
by a series of poetical 


sive, graphic, and grand. The unmetrical has 


supplied the place of the metrical, and will con- | 


tinue to supply it until the literary firmament 


shall be lustrous with another Campbell, or | 


another Byron. Until that time we must be 
content with spare and meagre verse, more 
plentiful than welcome. 
list do not treat of the present war, though they 
are strictly connected with war minstrelsy. We 
may instance The Twins of Fame, which, though 
a poem of some merit, would certainly in the 


opinion of Frenchmen have the historical demerit | 


of darkening shadows round the first Napoleon, 
that the glory of Wellington may be the more 
conspicuous, 
greater portion of whose book consists of various 
subjects, and extracts from some of his published 
dramas, which, as many of our readers are aware, 
have dramatic vitality as well as dramatic form, 
while he treats us to some stern and vigorous 
lyrics launched against Russian aggressions, and 
a few others, trumpet-toned, stirring the blood in 
English veins. Lastly we have The British Cavalry 
Songs, by Nugent Taillefer in which we look not so 
much for beauty or elegance, as for aptness and 
identification, and these qualities they eminently 
possess. 
certain troop, let it be familiar in the canteen 
and the bivouac, and the ever ready courage of 
the British soldier may be strengthened by its 
familiarity. What Dibdin did for “ Poor Jack” 
Nugent Taillefer may yet do for the heroic 
trooper. We have now briefly dismissed those 
few martial poems, and dismissed them the more 
briefly because such poems are falling about us 
as thick as black-berries in autumn. 





One Hundred Sonnets. 
Petrarch. By Susan Wottasron. Second Edition. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 


THE appearance of this second edition has amply | 


verified and coufirmed critical assertion. It is the 
legitimate and ripe fruit of the study, care, and poetic 


capacity which Miss Wollaston brought to the trans- | 


lation of one hundred Sonnets of Francesco Petrarca. 
After a fair and honest comparison, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that those translations are among the 
first, if not the first, in an English dress. Their value 


consists mainly in this, that the mere mechanical art of | 


the translation is not paramount ; it has not in fact 
turned readers astray from the mind and individuality 
of the great sonneteer of Arezzio. 
form of the original, but the delicate touches of its 


genius, are preserved and enshrined in this volume. | 


We are not sorry that in this edition Miss Wollaston 
has suppressed the Italian text ; for a book in every 
way so excellent rightfully belongs to standard 
literature, and not to the list of class books. 








Tue second volume of Dryden's Works has appeared 
in Mr. Nichols’s superb edition of the Briiish poets, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Gilfillan.——A new 


and very neat pocket edition of Bloom field's Poe tical | 
Worts (Knight and Son) has just been laid upon our | 


table. Although much neglected of late, a great deal 
of true poetry will be found in “ The Farmer’s Boy.” 
He drew from nature faithfully. The Georgics of 
Virgil have been literally and rhythmically trans- 
lated by W. Sewell, B.D. If the attempt to combine 





the literal with verse can produce no better results | 


than these, we hope it will never be tried again. It 
is a miserable failure. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Christian Life: Social and Individual. By 
Peter Bayne, M.A. London: Groombridge. 
THERE are two classes of prose writers, as well as 
two mainclasses of poets, in the present day. There | 
are, first, your cold, cautious, creeping pursuers of | 
that old art of literary navigation, that never left | 
the shore—that never struck out upon a bold track 
—that never said nor appreciated an original or 
daring thing—whose demigod is a dull and con- 
ventional taste, and whose greatest horror is a 


glorious fault, a brilliant efflorescence, a noble 
enthusiasm. Some of these writers have been 
accused of malignity; but we think that 
more frequently it is pure stupidity that is 
their failing—they really do not see what 
is before their eyes, and can hardly be blamed 
| except for prosecuting a calling for which total 
blindness seems an odd qualification. There is 
another, and, we thank God, a great and growing 





pictures, comprehen- | 


All the books on our | 


Then we have Mr. Richards, the | 


Identify a certain martial lay with a | 


Translated after the Italian of | 


Not only the exact | 


class of critics and prose writers, distinguished 
by their appreciation of excellence of every 
| variety, and by their warm and earnest ex- 
| pression of that feeling. And we proceed now 
| to hail the advent upon the literary arena of a 
| new and able aspirant of this order, one whom 
we rank among the best and most promising 
| young prose-writers of the day, just as we hailed 
Smith and Bigg as two of our best and most 
promising young poets. And if this be called by 
the journal which has lately accused us of “ preju- 
| dice and patronising” an act of the latter class, 
we can only say that we will and must patronise 
genuine merit wherever we find it; and wish that 
| other journals had the conscience, the honesty, 
the boldness, or the heart, to follow our example. 
Better saving a book even by over praise, if that 
be heartfelt, than seeking impotently to damn it 
by too little. 

The object of Mr. Bayne’s book is high. It 
| may be called, in brief, a protest against modern 
infidelity, in all its forms, and an eloquent asser- 
| tion of the paramount claims and authority of the 
| Christian religion. We predicted three years 

ago, in a paper on Carlyle’s “Sterling,” that the 
| young mind of the age would soon tire of Car- 
lylism, and here is the prediction in part fulfilled. 
Here is a young man, ardent, intelligent, highly 
cultured, who has lived too in Carlylism, as in an 
atmosphere, for years; who even still retains a 
high opinion both of Carlyle’s genius and inten- 
| tions; and yet who has recoiled with horror from 
| the consequences to which Carlylism leads, and 
has, with great ability, recorded his convictions 
that it is a system of thinly-disguised atheism 
and of flat desperation. 

The secondary purpose of the volume is to show 
the working of Christianity upon various shapes 
and forms of the individual, as well as of the 
general vitality of the social life. All his sections 
contain much that is interesting and important. 
In the first two sections, entitled “The Indi- 
vidual Life and the Social Life,” he lays down the 
broad principles on which he intends to proceed. 
He shows, with great ingenuity and power, 
| that, of the only three theories of the Absolute 
| which he conceives can be held in the present 
day—namely, Atheism, Pantheism, and Mono- 
theism—Monotheism alone gives an adequate 
solution of the true nature of human life, and of 
the true spring of good action. He lays special 
stress on the incarnation of God in Christ, and 
on Christian conversion, as supplying motives 
and hopes which are not to be found in any of 
our modern systems ; and shows how the paraded 
doctrines of self-renunciation and “ blessedness 
instead of happiness” are mere caricatures of that 
mighty change which passes on the poor bewil- 
| dered pilgrim when he first sees the Cross and 
the Sepulchre, and the Divine meaning implied 
therein. He shows that Christianity, in its sim- 
| plest and most childlike forms, has a power 
| over the life which no other element or influence 
| in the world has ever exerted, and asserts the 
| absolute supremacy of conscience. In the chap- 

ter on Social Life, he seeks to show that reli- 
| gion is the only stable basis on which a com- 
monwealth can be reared. 

In the second part he enters on the subject of 
Christian philanthropy; and argues in its favour, 
first of all upon general principles, such as the 
| equality of man, the evils of revenge, the fact 





| 





| that every man has in him something to be loved 
| —and that on even to the brink of Hell there is an | 

instinct compelling the good to pity and do all | 
| they can for the depraved. Here he shows how | 
| impotent ridicule is in attacking Christian phi- | 
| lanthropy; and how cheap and easy is the 
| laughter with which lazy fribbles, lounging on 
| their sofas, hearof the kindhearted people who are, | 
| through rain and ridicule, snow and scorn, fears | 
| without and fightings within, carrying bread, | 


raiment, and the Gospel from hovel to hovel. He | 
shows also that there is a deep distinction between 
sin and the sinner; and that, while bound to hate 
the sin, we are bound to love, or, at least, to try 
to better, the sinner. And he draws a parallel 
between revenge and love, giving, of course, the | 
preference to the latter. There may be cases in | 
which criminals become absolutely incorrigible; 


but this furnishes no reason why we should do 
anything more than secure society from their 
brutality and crime, and leave them with their 
God. He points, in fine, to Jesus Christ him. 
self, and especially to His conduct to the poor 
thief, as a model of the patient and perfect lover 
of mankind. 

In the second chapter he takes up the subject 
of John Howard, and gives a life of that illus. 
trious man, characterised by much kind and keen 
perception of his character. Here again, however, 
he takes what we think is rather feeble and 
fluctuating ground. He is so full at once of the 
idol of his intellect and of the idol of his heart, 
that the life of Howard becomes a series of 
awkward, alternating congees to both. “Good 
man John Howard, worthy unparalleled man— 
nothing like him since Jesus Christ. What a 
pity that Thomas Carlyle thinks so little of him! 
To be sure his views may be prejudiced, although 
his language is very strong certainly. On the 
other hand, Burke and Foster have written 
flaming panegyrics on the philanthropist; but 
then, again, what are they in genius or modern 
illumination to Sartor Resartus ? Men can un- 
derstand almost every word they say; but his 
utterances are so sublime, so obscure, so far- 
derived, so native! if not to him at least to Fichte 
and Goethe. And how strong is his ‘ absolute 
shall’ on the matter! On the other hand, there 
are the facts of Howard’s life. On the whole, the 
best way will be to record them, and (he adds 
with a deep long-drawn sigh) submit to whatever 
penalty my late, if not lawful, prince may inflict 
on me for contradicting his authority, and rebel- 
ling against his supreme dominion.” It was 
otherwise, no doubt, that the newly-escaped 
Christian met Apollyon in that valley which 
lieth beneath the House Beautiful; but to Bayne, 
far more than to Christian, it has been the Valley 
of Humiliation. 

Passing over the two next papers—both ex- 
cellent—on “ Wilberforce” and “the Successful 
Merchant,” also the “ Social Problem of the Age,” 
in which after much encomium, as usual, of the 
“mighty intellect,” “iron will,” and “ wizard 
power” of his great demigod, he proceeds to 
show at much length that the intellect, will, and 
power he praises are all at fault—utterly unable 
to form even the rudiment of a society which 
could stand longer than a house of cards; and 
disposed to suppress, strangle, or ignore: the 
principle which has led all society to coalesce— 
that, namely, of a Divine Head, and the belief in 
a Supernatural Power—we come to a man we 
have much interest in, and a strong desire to see 
represented in his proper colours, namely, John 
Foster. 

Mr. Bayne’s paper on Foster is able and elo- 
quent; but there is much in it that, although 
true, is not new, and something in it also which, 
although new, is not true. John Foster was an 
isthmus, at once uniting and disparting two 
times ; proclaiming through partial union 
thorough disparity and disagreement. He carried 
into the new so much of the old as showed him 
that the new was not so wise and worthy as It 
pretended; and he reflected on the old so much 
of the new, as to convince him that the old had 
not been without its cracks—had not been that 
entire and perfect chrysolite which had been 
supposed. He saw this, however, not with the 
eye of a small logician or pettifogger, but with 
the eye of a man of piety, of heart, and of genius. 
Mr. Bayne vindicates Foster from the charge ot 
misanthropy, as well as the general view he 
takes of the misery and evils of the world. In 
this we cordially concur with him. We were 
amused the other day by the words of an eminent 
person who, writing us on some subject con- 
nected with this, said: “The evils and miseries of 
the world are only partial; the general aspect ot 
things is bright and felicitous!” We wish we 
could entertain such an agreeable delusion. We 
wish we could shut our eyes to the long and 
ghastly array of human woes—to the fever, 
famine, pestilence, madness, and universal death 
which are in the cup of the race—to that intense 
ingrained selfishness which more or less pollutes 


| every heart, and poisons every day of life—to 


the rampant vices of the world, and especially its 
licentiousness, its love of gain, its falsehood, and 
its malignity—to the hollowness of human 
laughter and the reality of human tears—to the 
open war, and to the pestilential peace— to 
the dark drudgeries, and to the light and 
giddy amusements, of mankind — to slavery 
and to despotism—not to speak of the stern and 
awful prospects which stretch obscurely away 
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into the future world. Would we could forget all 
this and please ourselves with the fond dream 
that it is ‘a happy world after all.’ But we cannot; 
on every side we see real misery and false joy— 
Nature crushing down innocent victims as under 
bloody Juggernaut wheels ; man wailing like a 
forsaken child below a black canopy, behind 
which is hidden, he knows not very well whether 
a Father or a Fate; Christians who do know 
they have a Father, forming a most miser- 
able minority, which is daily becoming less; 
infidelity, passing like a withering wind across 
the higher and the lower minds of the age, which 
assume the aspect of lofty trees or lowly shrubs 
alike blasted; the problems of madness, disease, 
death, and sin, becoming darker instead of 
brighter with the increase of knowledge ; and 
worst of all, the popular philosophies of the day, 
inventing theories to prove that all this is neces- 
sary—good on the whole, exactly what it 
ought to be—and neyer to come to an end. 
Amidst such appalling prospects we envy 
the depth of the delusion which can make a man 
ery out “ Bright and felicitous!” or, as the cock- 
ney in the omnibus said to the grim Sartor, 
“Successful world this—is it not on the whole, 
Sir?” We see too the greatest minds the most 
melancholy in the general train of their thought— 
a Pascal groaning on his bed of slow dull fire—a 
Johnson saying “ O Sun, to tell thee how [ hate 
thy beams”—a Burke, dying heart-broken—a 
Swift and a Byron cursing their day—a Shelley 
and a Coleridge echoing each other’s dim, melo- 
dious, but most miserable wailings—a Foster 
stiffened like another Lot’s wife into a helpless 
gaze of wonder and terror at the Dead Sea and 
Fiery Tempest of things—and a @arlyle reminding 
you, in his rejection of the only remedy for 
the evils he sees so well—of that imprisoned 
Genie of Arabia who during the first hundred 
years of his immurement promised to reward 
whomsoever should deliver him, and during the 
next century swore a tremendous oath that he 
would put Ais deliverer to death. We remember 
too that the whole spirit of the Bible tends to 








a believer. Mr. Bayne, here and elsewhere, is | What a quantity of matter he sometimes con- 
ready to surrender the money-element in an | trives to conlense in small and shining compass 
Established Church, provided there be retained | —like the value of a thousand pence condensed 
a general connection between the Church and | in one or two bright round sovereigns ! 
State; but does not very clearly explain in| The third part is entitled “Outlook,” and 
what this consists, or show how the two | contains much admirable writing on Positivism 
powers are to be united after the golden | and Pantheistic Spiritualism—showing the hope- 
link is gone. Without sere expressing our no- | lessness and unsatisfactory nature of both; and 
tions on this subject, either for or against the | referring in one passage to a very delicate subject, 
voluntary principle, we may simply say, that | namely, the gross or gilded licentiousness of 
neither Arnold nor his biographer can be said | manners which too often co-exists, even in this 
fairly to belong to either side ; they both halt be- | our age, with pretended spiritualism of sentiment, 
tween two opinions. | aud with lofty pretensions to an esoteric virtue. 
Mr. Bayne is, we believe, a student of, and | God knows, all men of all creeds are frail and 
aspirant to, the ministry of the Free Kirk of exposed to temptation; but when from a dreamy 
Scotland; a circumstance which has naturally spiritualism and animal warmth of temperament 
and not ungracefully coloured his estimate of | the curbs of Christianity are taken away, the 
Chalmers, which otherwise is written with much | tendency is to produce wild work—the wilder 
eloquence and fervour of appreciation. We think | that, like the unclean dances of Satyrs on stone, 
he has considerably exaggerated alike the genius, | it appears as systematic and perpetual as it is foul. 
the style, and the achievements of Dr. Chalmers. We have not left ourselves room for any general 
This was, indeed, inevitable to all who came near | Temarks. Suffice it, we think this a remarkably 
that extraordinary man ; felt the hot hurried able and a most seasonable book. It is remark- 
breath of his soul, like the breath of a furnace ; | 4ble in itself for the knowledge and ability 
saw, as it were, virtue and spiritual valour going discovered in every page—remarkable considering 
visibly out of him; watched him kindling, the age of its author, and its promise of better 
moving, rising, under the wings of the mighty | things—and remarkable as an indication of the 
power which overshadowed him at times; or | disgust with which, we repeat, the young 
heard the wild swell of his eloquence, like that of | ind of the age is beginning to regard the 
the hoarse surges breaking on a rocky shore. | Philosophic cobwebs which have so long been 
But after we have subtracted all this, we cannot | permitted to darken between them and the 
think that his genius is comparable to that of Clear shining of Gospel truth. The principal 
objections to it will be two—-the immense field 
the author rather rapidly travels, and the cursory 
view this compels him to take of some of the 
momentous topics he touches; and secondly, an 
oceasional looseness and want of severe conden- 
sation in the style. The book, however, is 
avowedly intended to be a popular, although by 
no means a desultory or shallow, exposition of 
important subjects; and as such, its style deserves 
the praise of being clear, easy, lively, and 
full of striking illustrations. We could have 
quoted, and had time permitted would have 
| quoted, a hundred eloquent and sparkling sen- 





} 
| Burke and Foster, with whom Mr. Bayne mea- 
sures him. His style and taste were both, if not bad, 
barbarous in the extreme. He was astrong and sci- 
entific, but not a comprehensive, a poetical, a sub- 
tle, a profound, or an eminently original thinker. 
There are few writers in whose pages occur more 
rarely fine separate thoughts, those sentences or 
clauses which tempt you to lift the pen, that you 
may mark the expression of your admiration. 
This is a test we have of late often tried to both | 
prose writers and poets ; and, among true poets, 
we find Shakspere, Young, Wordsworth, and 
Bailey best stand it; Shelley and Thomson 





deepen our impressions of the sad condition of 
earth and man. Indeed, the very fact that God's 
own Son descended from heaven—suffered and 
died—shows how deep the gulph of sin and 
wretchedness whence he had to be redeemed at 
such a sacrifice: and should teach all Christians 
at least to substitute, for silly and childish glad- 
ness, a deep although hopeful estimate of the 
enormity of human guilt, and of the thick 
gloom which hangs over human destiny, As to 
Positivistsand Pantheists, we make them welcome, 
and wish them joy of the ghastly smile of despair 
which they wear—and would have all others to 
wear—while following in that eternal funeral pro- 
cession which they call the universe. 

Yet is not Mr. Bayne, nor was Foster, a 
misanthrope. He did not love all about man, 
or about earth, but he loved man much and 
nature more. Nature did not satisfy his mind 
—it can satisfy no mind; but it soothed it. 
He took the true view of nature as a splendid 
illusion—a glorious dream continually renewed 
to our eyes, and. although unable to tell us much 
about either God or ourselves (Ruskin’s notion 
about what he calls Divine meanings in nature, 
isa mere “Midsummer Night’s Dream” about 
another dream), and although covered as he says 
with a portentous shade, is yet ineffably sublime, 
lovely, and refreshing to the soul, and especially 
stimulative to the soul of genius—answering in- 
deed no questions, resolving no doubts, but 
bathing and bracing the mind for seeking their | 
Tesolution in other directions. In man, too, he is | 
Teady to acknowledge all those elements of | 
power, wisdom, and goodness which are yet 
around him; while he is ever careful to maintain 
that, as Scripture has it, he is wholly an evil seed, 
fallen from his first estate, and in his an 
strength, as unable to rise as a bird shorn of her | 
Wings is unable to fly. But is he man’s enemy 
because he tells him the truth? Does he less hate | 
because he pities? Does he less love because he 
sees and shows man’s limitations and his evils? 
Then the Bible must be the most misanthropica! 
book in the world! 

The third chapter of this part is devoted to | 
Amold, and gives a graphic and vigorous | 
acount of the labours and life of that heroic 
man. Mr. Bayne expresses thorough sym- | 
pathy with Arnold’s notion of a Church; which | 
to us, on the other hand, seems a beautiful | 
dream that never has been realised, nor shall be, 
till there be that Theocracy of the Future “ad 











| one sense, a man of genius—at least, a man who 


least; and among prose writers, Burke, Foster, | tences, as well as many fine individual passages , 
Coleridge, and Hazlitt best stand it—Chalmers | but we prefer commending the book itself 
and Ruskin least. The thought of such writers | t0 our readers as a right noble and worthy one, 
as Chalmers is genuine, and sometimes | Written by one who is at once an honest man, 
powerful, but diffused over long spaces — it | 2 candid Christian thinker, and for his years @ 
is “ fire-mist ;” but you seldom light on a single, | “ workman who needeth not to be ashamed, and 
sparkling, solitary, yet solid star. Mr. Bayne | to whom we predict at once usefulness and 
takes occasion en passant to advocate the old | eminence. APOLLODORUS. 
method of thought pursued in defence of Chiris- | 
sant Paley sc Tr shaw | 
tianity by the Butler and Paley school. To show | yr... Corxer, ever catering for the young folk, 
how far we agree, and how far we differ from ad fable, now history, sometimes ‘amusement, 
in this, would take us up too much time. In | sometimes instruction, but always wholesome mental 
reference to miracles we, in a paper in the Critic | food, has just dramatised the story of Mother Goose 
on Miall’s “ Bases of Belief,” took rather a medium | (Dean and Co.) It is a play that children might 
view of the question, and coincided with that | even act; and it is very pleasant to read. Moreover 
author in thinking miracles rather a seal than a | it is adorned with characteristic woodcuts.——The 
proof of a Divine mission —rather a token to | Rev. E. J. Robinson has published a small volume 
friends than a testimony to enemies. But we | entitled Romanism in Ceylon, India, and China 
agree with our author in protesting against the | Sees - doen et beses Pgs arb ge ie 
rer 1 Meng ° z t “ e : ype a é s. 
depreciation of old Paley. He was, in his OWN | Tt comprises notices of its history and present state 
way, and on his own ground, a masterly writer | in Ceylon, references to the Jesuit missions in China 
—clear, solid, manly—something far higher than | and Hindustan, a review of the first report of the 
a lawyer, if something less than a legislator— | Vicarate Apostolic of Jaffna, and collateral topics. 
worth, as Mr. Bayne avers, fifty Kingsleys in | Of course it is much too sectarian a work to be more 
real intellect, and capable at times of a humorous | than named in a literary journal as one of the new 
sarcasm (see his famous “ pigeon ” similitude, in | publications Brambles and Bay Leaves is a collec- 
the chapter on Property, in his “ Moral Philo- | tion of essays, chiefly on natural history and country 
sophy” which angered George the Third, and | Scenes and occupations, by Shirley Hibberd. rhey 
cost Paley a bishopric), as good as Cobbett's— | #"¢ inspired by a genial spirit; and if they do not 
and at other times of a rugged eloquence, as in the teachus much that is new, they remind us in pleasing 
radios pre ——nentnantio s i Dette * eee and poetical language of a great deal that is true.—— 
’ lapter = oeereiee Te sy, PEC | ae Bibliographical Guide to American Litera- 
to himself, and worth whole libraries of that | tyye is a list of all the new books published in 
feeble florid falsetto which passes for eloquence America during the last forty years. Glancing over 
nowadays — not to speak of the romance-like | these pages, we find them exhibiting American excel- 
interest of his “‘ Natural Philosophy,” and his solid | lence in theology, science, and law. Remarkable, too, 
and unanswerable contributions to the Christian | is the comparatively small number of books on the 
Evidences in his “Horw Pauline.” He was | elles lettres. The spirit of the useful and practical 
externally gruff; but that gruffness was only, so | pervades the literature of the United States—as, in- 
to speak, the fir-tree edging round the granite | pape di. pd ped Baga Py pove Se 7 see at 
4 a ¢ >» é > stage é F *xistence.—— 
mouth of an unseen volcano. He had a warn The Puente of Fanny Fern have been collected in 
heart under a rough exterior; and was even, in| 4 jittle volume (Knizht and Son). A second 
edition of Mr. G. M. Bell’s Philosophy of Joint-Stock 
Banking has just appeared, prefaced by a portrait of 
the author. At this moment there is a sort of mania 

















thought for himself on all subjects, often with 
distinguished success, and always with honesty. | 


| 
| No man conld have less humbug about him than | for joint-stock banks; and this philosophy of them 


should be read by all who contemplate incurring the 
liabilities. A Plea for Painted Glass has been put in 
by Mr. T. W Oliphant, who, in a little book, inquires 


Paley. His want of fancy was rather an advantage | 
to that particular course of thought he pursued, | 
and did not, as is often the case, imply a corre- | PY ™! ; ee ~neagponiy Aap er ooo 
sponding want of heart. His style has been | f°! nature, character, and OUZCCA, and its claims 

ibe Sotiris : > } as an art. Among the books we cannot attempt 
praised by the greatest living master of sty le— | to review. but can only notice as facts in the literature 
De Quincey —as, in its own way, nearly perfect. | o¢ the time, is a treatise by A. L. Phillips, Esq., on 
It was not a flaming sword, not a broad clay- | Mahometanism in its Relation to Prophecy. The 
more; but as a skene-dhu or dagger, clear, sharp, | author applies the prophecies concerning Antichrist 








Which Arnold was not, and Mr, Bayne is not, | short and piercing, it has seldom been matched. | to the events of the present day. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Two Quarterlies are before us—the Westminster and 
the London Quarterly, opposite poles in religion ; the 
former the able, intelligent, highly refined, and intel- 
lectual organ of the Rationalists; the latter the ener- 
getic, earnest, and often eloquent advocate of the 
doctrines of what is termed the Low Church party. 
But both of them vary their philosophy, theology, 
and politics with essays on art, science, and literature, 
which are of no party and untinged by the hue of the 
place in which they appear. These may be read with 
pleasure and advantage by those who do not share the 
partisanship of either, and it is to these that we, being 
of no party but that of literature in general, direct 
the attention of our readers. In the Westminster we 
first open at a delightful paper on “ Dryden and his 
Times,” anecdotical and critical, a biographical sketch | 
by a congenial pen; another of the same class, and, 

let us add, in an equally impartial spirit, treats of | 
Victor Hugo and his writings. While giving due | 
praise to his romantic poetry and his poetical ro- | 
mance, the reviewer mercilessly exposes the fallacies | 
of the political theory maintained by him in common | 
with the republicans of France—that great funda- | 
mental error, that institutions make men instead of 

men making institutions. In the London we have | 
capital papers on Sir Astley Cooper and Abernethy, 
the Prisons of the Continent, Addison, British Cos- 
tume, and Popular Criticism, of varying merit as 
compositions, but all amusing. The rest of the | 
articles in the Westminster are political, subjects re- 

lating to the War, Austria, the Army, Lord Palmer- | 
ston, the Civil Service, and the Administrative 





FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Ovur usual Summary of Foreign Literature is 
unavoidably omitted. 





FRANCE. 
Histoire de ma Vie (“Story of my Life”). 

GrorGE Sanp. Paris: Lecou. 1855. 

(Continued from page 50.) 

One of two things; either Madame Dudevant is 
so popular a writer in France that anything pro- | 
ceeding from her pen is received with eagerness, 
and without any of those questionings which the 
writings of other people must undergo ; or she is 
grossly abusing the public patience by these very 
prolix and expensive memoirs. We have already 
made it matter of complaint that the two first 
volumes contained absolutely nothing about the 
subject of the book; that they were confected 
out of a parcel of family letters written by the 
father of the authoress, when a very young man, 
and a mass of historical rubbish about the 
Maréchal de Saxe, with whom she claims a dis- 
graceful relationship. The volume before us is 
a degree better, because it really does in some 
respect justify the title of the work, by telling 
us something about the heroine herself; but, as 
even this does not conduct her beyond the thres- 
hold of the nursery, it seems a very small 
instalment of what is due to her readers, and 
leads us into endless and hopeless speculations 
about the probable duration of a task which 
has occupied so much space and time before it 
can be said to have fairly commenced. As the life 
goes on, events may be expected to multiply 
(unless, indeed, Madame Dudevant finds it con- 
venient to swell out the puerile incidents of her 
childhood, in order to supply a plausible excuse 
for suppressing some of the graver facts of after- 
life), and the prospect before us is one of inter- 
minable book-spinning, to be bounded only by the 
patience and long-suffering of those who can be 
induced to give seven frances per volume for the 
work. In charging Madame Dudevant with 
prolixity, we by no means deny that her memoirs 
contain many interesting anecdotes, if not valuable 
moral and social reflections ; but these might have 
been compressed into a smaller space, and, instead 
of leavening a mass of common-place phrases 
stringing, might have formed in themselves a 
manual of observation and experience, such as 
would have reflected credit even upon the 
authoress of “Consuelo.” 

Maurice Dupin had married the bird-fancier’s 
daughter, and, in spite of two very awkward 
facts, which their daughter might with decency 
have omitted to make mention of, the union 


Par 





| would seem to have been a happy one. 
| facts were, that the lady had a daughter, and the 
| gentleman a son, not only before wedlock, but 


Example of the United States. The London, taking 
the religious tone which properly belongs to it, treats 
of the Albigenses and Latin Christianity. 

Blackwood continues the charming romance of 
“ Zaidee” and the admirable Letters from the Camp, 
by the Author of “ Lady Lee’s Widowhood.” ‘How 
to Clothe them” is an laborate essay on the dress and 
accoutrements of the army. 

The Eclectic has the Biography of Professor Forbes 
and of James Montgomery; and reviews Gerald 
Massey’s Poems, and Mr. Frank Marryatt’s new 
book. 

The Dublin Magazine is, wisely, less warlike than 
its contemporaries. Its best papers are a tale entitled 


‘* Phe Water Cure,” essays on ‘‘ The Dramatic Writers | 


of Ireland,” on “ Grote’s Greece,” and Mr. Wilson’s 
poem, ‘‘ Flights to Fairyland.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has a most elaborate col- 
lection of biographies of distinguished persons lately 
deceased—an invaluable record. 


Hogg's Instructor is a sort of cheap Blackwood. | 


Its plan is to give many short articles, instead of a 
few long ones; and it boasts many able contributors. 
It is always entertaining, wholesome, and instruc- 
tive. 


The Art Journal continues its superb series of | 


engravings from the pictures in the Royal Galleries ; 
this number containing Maclise’s “ Undine,” and 


| Jenkins’s ‘‘ Mrst Love.” The woodcuts are numerous, 

| and very gems of art; especially do we point to those | 
Other | 
illustrated articles are ‘‘ Medieval Brickwork,” and | 


that illustrate the paper on Frank Goodall. 


‘““The Museum of Ornamental Art.” 


The second number of the Edinburgh New Philo- | 


sophical Journal has no less than seventeen papers on 








These 


before they became acquainted with each other. 


| How far this would have interfered with their | 
happiness had their union been of longer dura- | 
As it was, | 


tion it is impossible to determine. 
the marriage was one of inclination, the facts re- 
ferred to perfectly well known to both parties, 
and the early death of Maurice separated them 


| before passion had given way to coolness and 
Even during the short period of | 


recrimination. 
their wedded life, the wars of the Empire (in 
which Dupin was actively engaged as aide-de- 
camp to Murat) kept them too much apart to 
give opportunity for even indifference to super- 
vene. 

Some ofthe earliest recollections of Madame 


Dudevant’s life were connected with the Emperor | 


and his wars :— 


He was passing to a review on the Boulevards, and 
was not far from the Madeleine, when my mother and 
Pierret brought me close to the soldiers. Pierret 
lifted me above his head, in his arms, that I might 
see him pass. This object, rising above the line of 
heads, mechanically attracted the attention of the 
Emperor, and my mother cried: “ He looked at thee; 
remember it, for it will bring thee good fortune.” I 
think that the Emperor heard these simple words, for 
he examined me with attention, and I thought T saw 


a sort of smile float over that pale countenance whose | 


cold severity had alarmed me at first. I shall never 
forget that face, and above all that expression, which 
no portrait has ever recalled to me. 


In 1808 she accompanied her mother to Madrid, 


where her father was in attendance upon Murat. | 
Even at that early age she had some sense of | 


humour, for she nicknamed le beau sabreur 
Prince Fanfarinet; a sobriquet which, consi- 
dering the hero’s fondness for ostentation and 
display, was not inaptly chosen. To please 
Murat they put the little girl into uniform :— 


It consisted of a pelisse of white kerseymere with 
fine gold embroidery and buttons; a jacket trimmed 
with black fur and thrown over the shoulder, and 
amaranth-coloured pantaloons, with golden orna- 
ments and embroideries in the Hungarian fashion. 
I had also red morocco boots and gilt spurs, a sabre, 
silken scarf with enamelled aiglets, and the sabretash 
with an eagle embroidered in seed pearls; nothing 
was wanting. When he saw me equipped exactly 
like my father, whether he took me for a boy or only 


pretended todo so, Murat, sensible of this little piece | 


of flattery on the part of my mother, laughingly pre- 
sented me as his aide-de-camp and admitted us into 
his intimacy. 

While at Madrid Madame Dupin presented her 
husband with a son, a weakly infant, and born 
blind. Shortly after their return to France it 
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various subjects. We may name as among the most 
popular of these, a deseription of new Coniferous 
Trees from California, by Andrew Murray ; the action 
of Acids in Dyeing, by M. Calvert; the Ancient 
Moraines in Argyleshire, by Mr. C. Maclaren, ec. 
It also collects all the scientific intelligence of the 
time. 

The Biographical Magazine, strangely enough, 
mingles the lives of Loyola, William Williams, 
Ampere, and Mozart. They are unequally done. 

The Scottish Review treats of De Quincey, of the 
poem of ‘ Balder,” and of “ Frugality v. Wasteful 
Expenditure "—a very prudent and Scotch-like essay, 
full of sober good sense. 

Chambers’s Journal maintains its place as the most 
instructive of the cheap periodicals, mingling know- 
ledge, pleasantly conveyed, with polite literature, 
How will the cheap newspapers affect publications of 
this class? 

The Ladies’ Companion is improving. There are 
some capital papers in the new number. It is not so 
namby-pamby as it used to be. 

Tait's Magazine has two capital papers apropos of 
the times, ‘‘ The Cheap Press,” and ‘‘ Horace Greeley” 
| —both of which will suggest many curious reflec- 
tions. 

Bentley's Miscellany will be eagerly read for the 
| sake of Mr. Ainsworth’s new romance, ‘‘ The Spend- 
thrift,” now appearing in its columns. Another inte- 
resting paper is on “ The Remains of John Byrom,” 
lately published by the Cheetham Society. 

The eleventh part of The Land we Live in continues 
the description of London. It is lavishly illustrated, 
not only with woodcuts of rare beauty, but by large 
steel engravings. 
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died. This return was not long delayed. Wel- 
| lington was in Spain, and the French found it 
necessary to retreat from the disputed Peninsula. 
| The following description of an army on the 
march is exceedingly graphic. 

In a few days, our lot had greatly changed. It 
was no longer the palace at Madrid with its gilded 
| beds, oriental carpets, and silken curtains ; but filthy 

carts, burning villages, bombarded towns, roads 
covered with dead, ditches wherein we sought a drop 
of water to quench our burning thirst and found only 
pools of blood. Above all was the horrible hunger 
and ever-increasing scarcity. My mother bore it all 
with great courage, but she could not overcome her 
| disgust for the raw onions, green lemons, and sun- 
flower seeds, which I ate without repugnance. We 
passed through a French camp, and at the entrance of 
atent we saw a group of soldiers eating soup with 
enormous appetite. My mother pushed me into the 
midst of them, asking them to let me have a share. 
| The brave fellows made me eat as much as I pleased, 
| smiling tenderly on me. The soup seemed excellent 
to me, and when it was half finished a soldier said 
to my mother: ‘“* We would have asked you to eat as 
| well, but perhaps you wouldn’t like it, for the flavour 
is a little strong.” My mother looked into the pot. 
There was bread and a very rich looking liquid ; but 
certain black wicks floating about told that it was 
| candle-end soup. 

On returning to France, Maurice Dupin con- 
ducted his wife and children to the Chateau of 
Nohant, where his mother lived, from whom, up 
| to this time, they had been apparently estranged. 
| A few weeks after their return the child born in 
| Spain died; a few short months, and Maurice 
| Dupin, thrown from his horse, ceased to exist. 
His sudden death caused another disruption of 
the so lately reunited family. Owing to a variety 
of causes, a great repugnance existed between 
the dowager Madame Dupin and her daughter- 
in-law—a repugnance which was superable s0 
| long as they had a common bond of union, but 
which manifested itself in the strongest manner 
as soon as that was removed. Madame Dupin 
the elder was a lady of the old school, grave, 
solemn, of petrified gentility, and very proud of 
| the Saxe blood in her veins. Madame Dupin the 
younger was the exact reverse of this, a grisette 
elevated into a lady, a true daughter of the 
people, clever, vulgar, impassioned, and with an 
open contempt for “old countesses.” Madame 
Dupin the elder was comparatively rich; Madame 
Dupin the younger decidedly poor. Under these 
circumstances, an arrangement was made that 4 
| separation should take place, and that the 
| dowager should retain her son’s child, allowing 
kee widowed daughter-in-law an income sufli- 
| cient to keep her in respectability. By special 
| treaty, certain days were to be devoted by the 
| child to her mother, and certain other days to 
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her grandmother, so that, in effect, she spent a 
sort of divided existence; divided between two 
opposite and opposing natures, both selfish and 
exacting in their kind, and each jealous of the 
other. Such an education could scarcely be a 
healthy one. The heart of the child was torn in 
half, and her affections exposed to the greatest 
contradictions Witness her own testimony: 


Ah, well! the heart of a child is a little world, 
and as strange and inconsequential as the heart of a 
man. I thought my grandmother severer and more 
terrible in her kindness than my mother in her pas- 
sions. In the presence of the former I was cold and 
reserved ; her caresses displeased me, and made me 
ready to weep, because they reminded me of the pas- 
sionate embraces of my mother. And then, with her 
there was no familiarity, no expansion. She required 
respect; and that seemed icy to me. She embraced 
me solemnly, as a recompense for good behaviour, and 
did not treat me sufficiently like a child. No rolling 
on the ground, no laughing aloud: it was ‘ Hold 
yourself straight ; put on your gloves; keep silence. 
My daughter, you hold yourself like a humpback ; 
my daughter, you walk like a milkmaid ; my daughter, 
you have lost your gloves again.” 

When the old lady went to Paris, her young 
charge saw more of the mother whom she so 
tenderly loved. There was at Paris a sort of 
neutral ground whereon the two Madame Dupins 
could meet independently; and this was at the 
house of the Abbé de Beaumont, brother to the 
dowager. Madame Dudevant admits that this 
personage was the original type of the famous 
Canon in “ Consuelo.” 


He had a jovial character, a little thoughtless, as | 


all old boys (vieux garcons) are; a remarkable wit, 
full of invention and resources; a disposition at 
once selfish and generous. Nature had made him 
sensitive and ardent. He was the handsomest old 
man I ever saw in my life. His skin was white and 
fine, his eye mild, and his features regular and noble 
as those of my grandmother; but in him there was 
even more purity of outline, and his physiognomy 
was more animated. At this period he wore a well- 
powdered wig (ailes de pigeon), black satin breeches, 
shoes with buckles; and when he put on his wadded 
overcoat of quilted violet silk, he had the solemn air 
of a family portrait. 


The frame of this fine old picture was worthy 
of it. 


Everything at his house was in the style of Louis 
XIV., even to the mouldings of the doors and the 
ornaments of the ceiling. I know not whether he 
had inherited his rich furniture or whether he had 
collected it himself; but an amateur of the present 
day would have thought it a treasure, from the tongs 
and bellows to the bed and picture-frames. 

Habits and conversation en suite. 
racter is perfect. 


He was fond of good eating, though he ate but 
little; but his gourmandise was sober, and in good 
taste, not fastidious, unostentatious. It was pleasant 
to hear him discuss his culinary theories, for he did it 
with a gravity and a logic worthy of any department 
of politics or philosophy, yet, for all that, with a comic 
and earnest force. ‘ Nothing is so silly,” he would 
say, ‘‘as to ruin yourself for your throat. It costs 
no more to have a delicious omelette than to have an 
old burnt rag that pretends to be an omelette. The 


great thing is to know what an omelette is; and | 


when a cookmaid thoroughly understands that, I 
prefer her in my kitchen to a pretentious professor 
who makes his turnspits call him Monsieur, and 
christens carrion with the most pompous names. 

The chosen society of the old Canon was made 
up, like his furniture, of the fine old relics of the 
ancient régime. 

The men were the Abbé de Pernou, a mild and 
excellent man, but secularised entirely, who always 
wore a bright grey coat, and whose face was covered 


with pimples; the Abbé d’Andresel, who always wore | 


a spincer — a spencer) over his coat ; the Che- 
valier de 

ing the eyebrows and the frontal muscles in a way 
that brought his wig over his nose every five minutes, 
= he used to catch it just as it was falling into his 
plate. 

_ These curious old relics offered to the inqui- 
sitive young mind tempting subjects of analysis; 
and she confesses that an indulgence in this habit 
fostered in her, at an early age, the qualities of 
observation which have since ripened to so much 
purpose. 

I analysed the expression of countenance, the 
attitudes, the manners, the waste of idle words, the 
slow movements, the infirmities, the wigs, the warts, 
the uncomely fatness, the cadaverous tenuity,— all 
the ugliness of old age, which shock when they are 
ot supported with amiability and simplicity. . . . 
One thing astonished me greatly, and it was the title 
of Abbé given to gentlemen who dressed like the rest 


of the world and had nothing of religion in their | 


lors, who went to the theatre and ate capens on Holy 
Friday, seemed to be peculiar beings whose existence 
I could not define, and, (like the enfants terribles of 
Gavarni, I asked them very troublesome questions. 
One day I said to the Abbé d’Andresel : “ If you are 
not a priest, where is your wife? and if you are a 
priest, where is your mass ?” The phrase was thought 
to be very witty ; but I did not intend it to be so. 


of her sex. The following observation is not 
complimentary to womankind :— 

I have frequently remarked what has appeared to 
me very sad, that most women cheat at play, and are 
dishonest in affairs of gain. I have proved this among 
rich, pious, and respectable ladies. This must be 
said, because it is so, and because it is an evil to be 
contended with. That instinct of duplicity which 





Her experience of this fossil society gave 


may be found among young girls, even when the game 


The cha- | 


inci, who had a nervous trick of contract- | 


Madame Dudevant a very deep and just disgust 
for that pretended grace which is so much vaunted 





Turveydrop deportment school. ‘“ Fie,” 
| she, “upon that old grace which consisted in 
taking a pinch of snuff with art and lifting up 
carefully an embroidered skirt, or in managing a 
sword or a fan! O modern writers, 
who abuse the vulgarity of to-day and weep over 
the remnants of all these old rags—you who have 
created, in this time of constitutional royalty and 
middle-class democracy a powdered literature, 
fashioned like the nymphs of Trianon—I con- 


pass your infancy among this rubbish of the 
ancient bon ton!” 

So much for the narrative as far as the third 
volume of these memoirs is concerned: a word 
for the canvas upon which the picture is painted. 


tendency towards egotism of the grossest descrip- 





condemnation of Rousseau. Ready enough to 
| expose and analyse the failings of her parents, 
| and all to whom she owed respect, she is con- 
stantly discovering in herself some rare and un- 
{common attribute or quality. 
little exhibitions of vanity are harmless enough, 
but excessively puerile. For example, in speak- 
ing of her memory, of which she is very proud, 
she lays claim to the faculty of recollecting 
events which oceurred during her infancy. 


T was two years old, a servant let me fall from her 
arms upon a corner of the chimney piece. I was 
afraid, and was wounded on the forehead. This com- 
motion, this shock to the nervous system, opened my 
mind to the sentiment of life, and I saw clearly, I 


| still see, the empurpled marble of the chimney-piece, | 
| my blood that flowed, and the frightened look of my | 


nurse. J also distinctly remember the visit of the doctor, 
the leeches which were put behind my ears, the uneasi- 
ness of my mother, and the nurse discharged for 
drunkenness. 

The last sentence proves incontestibly that this 
accurate recollection must have proceeded from in- 
formation derived long after the event ; for, grant- 


the pain, and the blood could have been imprinted 


that the child could not have had any idea that the | 
person who attended her was a doctor, or that the | 
| fault of the servant was drunkenness, without | 


subsequent information. In the following sen- 
tence the same idea is pushed to still greater 
extravagance :— 


I remember, too, that the flight of the flies and 
the buzzing occupied a great deal of my attention, 
and that I often saw objects double—a fact which I 
am unable to explain—but which many persons have 
told me that they also have experienced. It was 
chiefly the flame of the candles which assumed this 
appearance. It even seems to me that this illusion was 
one of the pale amusements of my captive cradle-life, 
| and this cradle-life seemed extraordinarily long, and 
plunged into a soft ennui. 


Another of these conceits refers to a later period 
in her childhood.: The walls of her bed-room at 
| Nohant were covered with a paper ornamented 
| by two medallions; one representing a nymph, 
and the other a bacchante. 
these, Madame Dudevant asserts that she formed 
the most elaborate speculations. With 
figure of the bacchante she connected the story 
of Orpheus, torn in pieces by those furious 
beauties. 


It seemed to me that this she-devil obstinately 
regarded me, and threatened me with her motionless 
arm, and I put my head beneath the clothes that I 
might not see her as I went to sleep. "T'was in vain. 
In the middle of the night, she detached herself from 
the medallion, slid along the door, growing as large 
as anatural person, and, walking to the opposite wall, 
she tried to drag the pretty nymph from her me- 
dallion. 
bacchante cared not; she pulled and tore the paper 


until the nymph fled into the midst of the chamber. | 


The other pursued her until the poor nymph— 
; And so on through 
| poetical dreaming. 

| Flattering enough towards herself, Madame 


another good page of 


Ways, nor of gravity in their manners. These bache- | Dudevant deals somewhat harshly with the rest 








by the professors of the ancien régime—the true 
cries 


gratulate you that you were not compelled to | 


One of the worst features in this book is the | 


tion, which is even more painful than the self- | 


Most of these | 


ing that the simple and salient ideas of the wound, | 


upon the mind at so early an age, it is quite clear | 


In connection with | 


the | 


The latter uttered piercing cries, but the | 


is for nothing, does it proceed from an innate necessity 
to deceive, or from a nervous wish to exempt them- 
selves from the laws of chance? May it not also be 
that their moral education is incomplete? There are 
two sorts of honour in the world; that which men 
found upon courage and good faith and pecuniary 
| transactions, and that which women pay to modesty 
} and conjugal fidelity. If the men were told that a 
little chastity and fidelity would do them no harm, 
they would shrug their shoulders; but will they 
deny that an honest woman who was at the same 
time an honest man would have a double claim to 
their respect and confidence ? 


This passage bears a strange relevancy to the 
arguments urged in a certain painful case which 
| has lately occupied the attention of the English 
| public. 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, April 13th. 

Tae war has had its day in Paris. People have 
talked of the Crimea and of Sebastopol until they are 
weary of the very names. The ‘‘do-nothing” system 
has been carried so far as to disgust every class in 
France, from the Emperor downwards. Who is per- 
sonally to blame is of course difficult to say. What 
is known is that the troops, worn, diseased, over- 
worked as they are, had but one general cry to be led 
against the enemy. But what avails the temper of 
| the weapon when the head to direct, and the arm 
appointed to wield it, is powerless or incapable? 
| Happy it is for the French Commander that he was 
not a General under the National Convention, some 
sixty years ago. In that case he would long since 
have been ordered to Paris to account for his inert- 
ness at the bar of the Tribunal Révolutionnaire. 

The campaign having ceased by common consent 
to interest the public, is succeeded by another great 
topic—the Exhibition; at which thousands of men 
are at work, but which without some superhuman 
aids, according to all appearances, can scarcely be 
| ready for the admission of the public by the Ist of 
May. The building is handsome, without, however, 
displaying the tasteful magnificence one is disposed to 
look for in such edifices in Paris. It has, questionless, 
the advantage in solidity over your building in Hyde 
Park; but it has neither the imposing effect seen 
from without, nor the grandiose proportions in the 
interior, which struck every eye with astonishment in 
your Crystal Palace. I am not about to dose you 
with any description of the marvels of industry, 
taste, and ingenuity, said to be already accumulating 
| at the portals of the building, which I presume will 
be much like a second edition of the London Exhi- 
bition; but I must point out one subject of complaint 
which appears quite founded in justice. This is the 
| omission of prices, which the Continental manufac- 
turers maintain ought to be attached to each article. 
What comparison can be formed of the advantage 
of one manufacturer over another, if the cost of 
neither be given? The subject was strenuously dis- 
cussed, it seems, by the Committee, both in London 
and here, and the proposition to affix the prices met 
| with a decided negative in both. The Arts promise 

to be abundantly represented ; but, strange to say, the 

expected English pictures are somewhat in retard. 
| Some amusement has been created by the proportions 
of the space demanded by Hanover, which amounts to 
the vast extent of one foot andahalf! As for Naples, 
King Ferdinand not only refuses to allow his sub- 
jects to contribute any work of art or manufacture; 
‘but has imperatively prohibited the granting of any 
passports for Infidel France during the time it re- 
mains open—an attempt quite worthy of our old 
friend Mrs. Partington herself. 

It is to be hoped there is some mistake respecting 
the preposterous prices the hotel and lodginghouse- 
keepers are said to contemplate for apartments. In 
some instances, I am personally aware, an enor- 
mous increase has been demanded; but omy 
speaking, though some augmentation seems general, 
it is but to a small amount. The Rue de Rivoli and 
| the vicinity of the Champs Elysées seem the grand 
| seats of extortion, and there the demands are indeed 
exorbitant. The grand point of attack is, however, 
to be the gastronomic propensities of the visitor— 
here he is to expect ni treve nt merci ; and the prepara- 
tions making in all parts of Paris to receive him are 
truly formidable. Second to the famous Société de 
Gastronomie (which I mentioned in my last), stands 
the Société des Buffets, which holds forth the promise 
of salons anglo-francais, in which the delicacies of the 
French cuisine are to elbow the more substantial 
“Roast Beef of Old England,” and pale ale and 
Barclay and Perkins’s “ Entire” will ¢rinquer frater- 
nally with the St. George and aristocratic Chateau 
Margaux This Societé des Buffets is to occupy the 
ground floor of a noble house just built at the angle 
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of the Rue de la Michoditre and the Boulevard des 
Italiens, by the Marquis of Hertford, at a rent of 
56,006 francs (22201) a year. To give you, en passant, 
an idea of the value of house property here, 1] may 
mention that the Cercle des Chemins de Fer, which 
occtipies the second floor of the same house, has a rent 
of 50,000 franes (20001) per annum. The Hoétel 
d’Osmont, on the other side of the Boulevard opposite 
the Rue de la Paix, is also to become a temple to 
Comus, and will soon be transformed into a cercle- 
restaurant. It is known that Messrs. Pereira had 
been directed to purchase it for the establishment of a 
Cercle Imperial, but the building was found too small 
for that purpose, and it is now rented by a society, 
who intend offering such wealthy foreigners as may 
come to Paris during the summer the advantages of a 
first-rate club and a first-rate restaurant under the 
same roof. The superintencence over the culinary 
department has been offered to Chevet, on the muni- 
ficent terms of 10,000 francs (4002) a month, or a 
per-centage of one franc for every person who dined 
there ; but Chevet refused, as he had already done a 
similar offer from the proprietors of the monster 
Hotel & l’Americaine, now building opposite the Palais 
Royal for the accommodation of 1200 guests at a 
time; and having likewise declined to preside over 
the Refreshment Department of the Exhibition, which 
the Imperial Commission wished to place into his 
hands. 

The rapid fortune realised by numbers of speculators 
at the Bourse is just now attracting considerable 
notice—attention being called to the fact that the 
late M. Vatel, one of the agents de change, who pur- 
chased his post for some four or five thousand pounds 
a few years ago, made a splendid fortune by it; and 
dying, his heirs have sold the office for the large 
sum of 1,500,000 franes (sixty thousand pounds). 
M. Vatel was active, vigilant, and fortunate in his 
financial views. Previous to the Revolution of 1848 
he was Director, soi-disant, of the Italian Opera. It 
was rather a hazardous speculation when he took it 
into his hands; but he calculated that it might be 
made profitable by the disbursement of a certain 
amount of capital, and he was right. He neither 
knew, nor affected to know, anything of music, yet | 
the Revolution of 1848 found the theatre in a vein of 
almost fabulous prosperity. Fortunately the season 
was nearly over; he immediately closed the theatre, 





withdrew his capital from France, at a sad sacrifice, 
placed it in the English Funds, while the convulsion | 
on the Continent had thrown society into a state of | 
alarm and the stocks were much depressed. After a | 
time the storm blew over, English Stocks rapidly 
rose, and he redeemed a great portion of his losses. | 
He then returned; the tempest of the Revolution 
closed with December 1851; and from that period his | 
career has been an uninterrupted course of prosperity. 

His death was somewhat sudden, having had a party 

of friends at his villa the very day previous to his | 
death. M. Vatel was liked and esteemed by a large 
circle of friends; besides, his transient connection 
with the /taliens gave him the prestige of a man of 
taste, and had also supplied him with anecdotes of | 
artistic life—a subject which, above most others, finds 
favour in the ear of society. He was also respected | 
for something better—a kind and honourable 
character. 

The turn of affairs after the coup-d’état gave feverish 
activity to speculation, and commenced the reign of 
what may be called the stock-jobbing aristocracy in | 
Paris ; which, possessing neither the respectability, 
influence, nor, to say the truth, any of the attributes | 
of the upper classes of society, sought to counter- | 
balance these little drawbacks by a display of luxury | 
and extravagance in their style of living, equipages, | 
furnishing their houses, &c., which scarcely one of the | 
hereditary fortunes of the real noblesse could compete 
with. Riches thus suddenly acquired were constantly | 
signalised by some ostentatious display of pictures 
by the old masters, purchased at fabulous prices: | 
hangings of silk and gold; velvet carpets ; and exqui- 
site services of Sévres—everywhere exhibited the | 
taste of the parvenu. These rapidly-made fortunes | 
were of course sometimes followed by reverses equally 
sudden ; and hence the extraordinary sales by auction | 
so frequently witnessed in Paris down to the present 
day, in which statues, pictures, and the most splendid | 
caprices of art, ancient and modern, are to be seen 
arriving by cartloads at the public sale-rooms. The | 
smash of these adventurers, it is scarcely necessary to | 
add, excites neither surprise nor regret, except when 
accompanied by flight and fraud, which involves inno- 
cent parties in their ruin—a case not of unfrequent | 
occurrence. One of these sales lately took place, but | 
was good-naturedly announced by the auctioneer as | 
the mobilier of ‘‘Mile. D—, artiste of Le Théatre 
de —,” who was about to leave Paris for a foreign 
capital! The fantastic and senseless luxury dis- 
played in the furniture and other articles were indeed 
precisely of the description to be looked for in the | 
residence of one of the gentle sisterhood described. 
No one would have suspected that the real proprietor 


| a month. 


the occasion. 


| deal. 


was an agent de change; and still less that, a very | 


few years ago, the owner of such luxuries was scarcely 
worth a shilling. 


| brother 


Practical Science has presented nothing that has | 


taken so well lately as a system of transplanting 


trees, by which the inventor assures us he can, in a | 


few weeks, or even days, if necessary and the 


“sinews of war” are at hand, place a grove before 
your windows, or cover the barren plain or mountain 
before your chateau with a well-grown forest. This 
plan has been brought over by a Scotch speculator, 
named M‘Glashin, and his experiments pleased the 
Emperor so much that he at once determined to 
carry it into practice on the Quays and new Boule- 
vards. Should this plan of anticipating the march 
of time prove successful, it will be most valuable here 
to repair the havoc made among the trees (which 
used to give such delightful shade and add such 
beauty to the Boulevards of Paris) first by the Revo- 
lutionists in 1848, and subsequently by the ruthless 
hand of improvement. The worst part of Mr. 
M‘Glashin’s plan is, that one exactly similar was 
tried in Scotland more than a century ago by Sir H. 
Stewart, and, had it been successful, would doubt- 
less have been continued and more generally adopted. 

The return to Europe is announced of the notorions 
Lola Montes, Countess of Lansfeldt. This lady of 
many lords has once more made a fortune, and she 
returns to Europe to spend it, a da Lola. After 
various vicissitudes in both hemispheres—pererratis 
amborum finibus—the Countess, it seems, withdrew 
to a solitude in Grass Valley, California, where she 
lived for some time in strict retirement, her only 
companions being some goats and a pony. At length 
an adventurous Yankee obtained a place in her wig- 
wam and her affections, and, equally fortunate in all 
things, he discovered a rich placer in the neighbour- 
hood, the proceeds of which he laid at the feet of 
la dame de ses pensées, who, to reward him, returns 
with him to Paris, spectatum spectatu. 

Literary quarrels are now springing up on all sides 
with the same vehemence as in the good old times of 
the Classiques and the Romantiques. A letter has 
been distributed among the members of the Corps 
Législatif, attacking the director of the Francais, 
who, according to the writer, has committed the un- 
pardonable mistake of refusing, even without reading 
it, La Nouvelle Phédre, tragédie en cing actes et en 
vers, by M. Pages du Taru. Unfortunately, this 
letter contains no quotation from the piece, or I 
would send you a few by way of specimen. The 
inditer of the epistle, who is not the author of the 
piece, but one of his friends, is so convinced of the im- 
portance of the work of M. Pages, as to exclaim: 
‘Will you, Monsieur le Député, will the Emperor's 
Ministers, and thou France, wilt thou suffer it?” 
It may be doubted whether this attack upon the 
Malakoff Tower in the Rue Richelieu will obtain a 
reversal of the sentence passed upon the tragedy of 
M. Pages (du Taru), A new journal to be devoted 
to the record of commercial and financial operations 


| is about to be started under the title Moniteur des 


Actionnaires ; its price will place it within the means 
of the poorest coulissier, being only six francs a 
year. 

A combination is a good deal spoken of in the lite- 
rary world, by which M. Théophile Gautier would 
become the theatrical critic of the Moniteur, in which 
he has already published /euilletons on art, literature, 
&c., and who, besides, has undertaken to “ report” in 
the pictorial and fine arts department of the Exhibi- 
tion. M. Théophile Gautier is engaged, dit-on, for 
five years, at a salary of twelve hundred francs (48/.) 
Nestor Roqueplan, the ex-director of the 
Grand Opera, who first emerged from obscurity as a 
writer in the Figaro and other journals, is mentioned 
as M. Gautier’s probable successor at the Presse. 

The public has been a little astounded at the high 
prices given for pictures at the sale of M. Colleat, the 
ex-director of the Mint. Rembrandt’s portrait of his 
master, Talp, was sold to a private dealer for 16,000 
francs, after a spirited competition with M. de Niew- 
erkerke, who represented the gallery of the Louvre on 
Prince Jerome, the Emperor’s uncle, 
having learnt that a dealer had purchased a magni- 
ficent Leonardo da Vinci for a foreign court, for 165,000 
francs, purchased it for 200,000 francs for his gallery 
at the Palais-Royal. The Prince was also desirous of 
purchasing a magnificent statue in red marble, to pre- 
sent it to the Louvre, but it was carried off by the 
British Museum. 

The Rachel affair remains in statu quo. She re- 
mains in Paris, but maintains, truly enough, that, 
though the Minister may deprive her of sixty 
thousand pounds by preventing her American tour, 
neither he nor all the Ministers in the world can 
force her to play at the Frangais. Ifthis be true, his 
Excellency will certainly fail in enabling the national 
theatre to figure so conspicuously as he desires; but 
few persons will pity the lady, who is already im- 
mensely rich, in being deprived of the opportunity of 
adding thus largely to her pelf, to the total disregard 
of the interests of the theatre, to which she owes 
everything, and the ‘“‘ glory” of her art, of which she 
is accustomed, like many French artists, to talk a good 
The name of the illustrious tragedian has 
lately figured conspicuously as a collateral party in a 
civil action before one of the tribunals. Previous to 
her retirement, described in a former letter, several 
performances were announced for the ‘“ Benefit ” of 
certain anonymous artistes, understood to be her 
and sisters, who belong to the various 
minor theatres. The name of Rachel, of course, 
attracted crowded houses, and, the prices being raised, 
the result was highly satisfactory in a pecuniary 


| point of view. After one of these representations a 





wily upholsterer, to whom the tragedian’s brother was 
rather largely indebted for furniture, by the aid of 
the law laid an embargo on the receipts. To defeat 
this proceeding one of his sisters came forward and 
laid claim to the proceeds of the benefit as belongin 

to her; the testimony being supported by Mlle. Rachel, 
the upholsterer was of course defeated. The pro- 
ceeding nevertheless looked awkward, for it 
happened that the furniture of this sister had been 
placed under seizure by creditors some time since, on 
which occasion Mlle. Rachel herself came forward and 
was enabled by a declaration that it belonged to her, 
and was merely lent to her sister, to put an end to all 
claim to it on the part of the opposing creditor. Let 


us hope, however, that these stories, though told with 
suspicious minuteness, are either the inventions or 
exaggerations of the green-room, time out of mind 
the hotbed of envy, malice, and slander, and as- 
suredly not less so in Paris than elsewhere. 








ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 

The Winter in Rome -— Religious Festivals — Ecclesi- 
astical Literature—Christian Monumental and His- 
toric Sculpture — Modern Painting — Commegce f 
Art— Archeology— The Christian Museum — The 
Carnival and Theatres. 

Rome, 30th March. 


My letters from Rome have been long without refe- 
rence to things happening in Rome: it may not be 
too late, however, to supply this deficiency. The 
past winter here has been one of ecclesiastical cele- 
brations so frequent as to form a characteristic of the 
season. An event has taken place, of which all the 
world is now informed, whose local consequences have 
been a series of splendid festivities, continued from 
the 8th December almost to the present day without 
intermission, scarcely paralled in redundancy or mag- 
nificenee even in the Papal metropolis. The peculiar 
style of these solemnities, to honour the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception, has displayed to the full 
the artistic taste of modern Italy in application to 
objects devotional—gorgeous in the highest degree, 
but too often wanting the evidence of a presiding 
and chastened feeling for the truly solemn; music 
more suited to the theatre than the sanctuary; deco- 
rations more remarkable for costliness and rainbow- 
variety of colours than for judiciousness in arrange- 
ment. The orchestral performances on many of 
these occasions have been, it must be owned, grand 
and impressive, however removed from the severe 
simplicity of the old school. Will it be be believed, 
seeing what the character of music in Roman and 
generally in Italian churches is at this day, that, so 
lately as 1848, the Cardinal Vicar (representative of 
the Pope in the episcopal government of this city) 
by an ‘authoritative edict proscribed, with minute 
details of denunciation, every description of operatic 
music, introduction of orchestral instruments, harps, 
cymbals, quavers, fanfaronnades, unnecessary repe- 
titions—in short, the entire system, essentially that 
of the modern Italian school, whether for sacred or 
profane purposes—on all occasions of celebration in 
all churches? Yet, out of St. Peter’s and the Sistine 
Chapel, there is hardly a temple here where that 
mandate is not ostentatiously infringed every Sunday 
and festival! The voice of dogmatic definition from 
the Vatican has found responses in the domain of art 
and literature, as well as in ritual manifestations. 
The literature which has sprung up to illustrate the 
subject pronounced upon, not belonging to the sphere 
of my peculiar studies, must be noticed as an im- 
portant addition to the ecclesiastical library, and to 
the resources of future church-history. In_nine 
volumes, beautifully printed at the press of the Civiltd 
Cattolica, have been compiled all the letters addressed 
by prelates and synods to the Holy See, in Latin, 
Greek, French, Spanish, Portuguese (but none in 
English), in answer to the circular from Gaeta, in 
which Pius IX. first proposed to the Hierarchy that 
question he gave definition to on the 8th December. 
A tenth volume completes this series, — Parert 
(Opinions) on the same topic—that might interest a 
wide circle of readers: consisting of selections from 
ancient writers, some inedited, fragments of discourses 
and antique devotional forms in Greek or Latin, 
serving to exhibit the feeling of the Church in very early 
ages on the subject of that Immaculacy ascribed to the 
Virgin Mother. Not many, however, are the readers 
to benefit, for the present, by this publication, for 
only 300 copies were struck, and those exclusively 
for presentation by the Pope to Cardinals and Bishops. 
Two other ample volumes in quarto, to be followed, I 
believe, by a third from the same learned pen, in 
Latin, have been brought out by Passaglia, one of 
the most distinguished theologians among the Jesuits 
here, to illustrate the dogma. Besides these graver 
tributes, some dozens of canzoni and sonnets have 
accumulated round the same idea, the most ambitious 
among which, I see, have been lately produced in a 
volume; but, as far as I have read, nothing above 
the average of modern Italian poetry, mellifluous, 
ornate, and meagre of sense, is discoverable in these 
effusions. I have heard, however, some spirited com- 
positions recited in verse, erudite essays read in 
prose, at the academic réunions assembled expressly 
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to honour the Immaculate Conception. Rome pos- 
sesses poetic talents that might shine into distinction, 
if the least encouragement were held out for their 
cultivation. 

The essay read by Cardinal Wiseman in the great 
hall of the Senatorial Palace on the Capitol, illumi- 
nated in its entire extent, on the night of the festival, 
was one of the happiest specimens of his powers of 
illustration and peculiarly luxuriant style. Among 
more important contributions to ecclesiastical litera- 
ture now in preparation (or expectancy) here is the 
continuation of Baronius’ Annals, by the learned 
Oratorian Theiner; also, the History of the Greek 
Schism, which the able author of the “ Life of Boni- 
face VIII.,” Tosti, has been energetically labouring on 
in the cloisters of Monte Cassino, and has brought, I 
understand, very near to completion. How, it may 
be asked, account for the fact that, with so many 
talented and studions ecclesiastics as are assembled in 
Rome, so little is published? It is because they are 
too busy in other departments. 

With every development of tradition or dogma at 
this ancient centre of religion, there must, at least, be 
acknowledged one beneficial circumstance resulting 
for intellectual interests, namely, that Art receives an 
impulse to exert her creative energies for glorifying 
some new theme; and thus with the lately pronounced 
definition. 

By express desire of the Pontiff is to be erected a 
memorial to commemorate theevent of the 8th Decem- 
ber on the piazza opposite the Propaganda College. 
For this purpose an antique shaft of grey marble has 
been moved from an obscure corner where it had long 
lain supine, on Monte Citorio (a part central to Rome) 
and the Piazza di Spagna. His Holiness had in- 
tended to charge his private purse with the expense, 
which was estimated at, 40,000 scudi, for this erection 
and the execution of the sculpture designed to adorn 
the monument; but offerings presently flowed in 
abundantly from various bodies and countries, inclu- 
ding the United States of America, and more than 
20,090 scudi have been thus already supplied. The 
commission for a colossal statue of Mary, to be cast in 
bronze at Munich and placed at the apex of this 
column, has bten given to Obici; and I have seen at 
his studio the small model, rather graceful than ori- 
ginal, embodying his first idea of this work. Four 
statues of the major prophets, to be placed round the 
base of the column, have been consigned to different 
artists—Ravelli (a Genvese), Jacometti, Tadolini, and 
Chelli (a pupil of the lately deceased Finelli). 

Thear that some old cannons at the Castle of St. 
Angelo, which neither French nor Roman garrisons 
can turn to account, are to be melted down for the 
materials of bronze festoons to enwreath the shaft 
near its apex. Ravelli (the above-named) has exe- 
cuted a pleasing little relief of Pius IX. signing the 
dogmatic definition while an angel guides his pen. 
Fabris, a sculptor much employed by Government 
here, has prepared the model, in miniature, of another 
complicated monumental record in the same allusion : 
an elevated basement surrounded with reliefs illus- 
trating the history of the prophets and the triumphs 
of the Church, with the figure of the Blessed Virgin 
standing on a globe at the summit, and four Heresi- 
archs of early ages writhing, like crushed victims, in 
the attempt to extricate themselves from the superin- 
cumbent weight of the ball, beneath which only their 
pend appear as if forcing their way out of the 
ground. ‘The idea is to erect this on the piazza com- 
municating with the colonnades of St. Peter’s; but 
No preparatory steps have yet been taken. Apropos of 
columns, the ex-Minister of Finance, Galli (alayman), 
has been called to account by the press of other Italian 
cities for having thought fit to spend 400 seudi, not 
in restoring, but destroying, one of these remains of | 
antiquity, in fine granite, which had been long left neg- 
lected near the Valle Theatre; this hecaused to be sawn 
into two parts, and used as the threshold-stone to one 
vf the Roman gates which was being repaired. Jaco- 
metti, who had first made himself distinguished by 
his group of “The Treacherous Kiss of Judas,” or- 
dered by the Pope to adorn the newly-enclosed 
Atrium of the Scala Santa, has been further commis- 
sioned by his Holiness to execute a companion group 
for the same locality—an “Ecce Homo,” or Pilate 
showing the Redeemer crowned with thorns to the 
infuriated Jews (that act in the story of the Passion 
Which tradition has connected with these very stairs, 

reserved as sacred, on the site of the ancient Lateran 

alace). If not equal in originality to the former, 
this latter work by Jacometti is a fine and pathetic 
composition, the principal figure characterised by 
Sorrow and majesty profoundly affecting, to which 
contrast strikingly the haughty official coldness and 
Suppressed sarcasm of the Roman governor. The 
group is advanced near to completion in the clay, and 
the other group will be finished within two months in 
marble—a material in which its merits are more 








impressive. 

. The increasing predilection for Christian subjects 
mM sculpture that may now be observed by every 
Visitor of the studios in Rome, seems a favourable 
artistic sign of the times. This most elevated among 
the forms of art, whose vocation is to personify the | 
abstract, and embody our ideas of sublime personalities, | 
will surely assert its influences most strongly when 
transporting us into a sphere where feeling coincides | 
With conviction, and imagination has the sanction of 





|e 


faith. One of the most remarkable of new works in 
this province which I have lately seen is Benzoni’s 
“Eve,” representing our first mother in the act of 
hesitating before she yields to temptation, holding the 
fatal fruit in her hand, and wistfully gazing upon it 
with a look in which curiosity and pleasure blend 
with the expression of a strange trouble that seems to 
stir the soul at its very depths. The matronly beauty 
of this figure has traits of loveliness as well as majesty, 
and the profound moral of the story is conveyed with 
a power that completely rivets the attention: it might 
be compared to a placid lake, whose surface we see 
just beginning to be agitated by some mysterious 
cause, presaging tempest but yet faintly distinguish- 
able. Round the basement of this statue the artist 
has represented, in small reliefs, the principal events 
in the story of Adam and Eve. The cast of a figure 
of St. John the Baptist, by Obici, has been erected, 
experimentally, in the great Church of the Domi- 
nicans, which for several years has been undergoing 
restorations and embellishments, not yet quite com- 
pleted. It is of heroic size, and occupies a pedestal on one 
side the chancel-arch, corresponding to the celebrated 
statue of Michel Angelo, “ Christ bearing the Cross,” 
similarly placed at the opposite. Even in this ambi- 
tious rivalship, Obici’s work sustains the comparison 
without sinking into insignificance, its conception 
bold and original, and the species of wild inspiration 
being given to the aspect of the Precursor poetically 
expressed. Tenerani is finishing his statue of the 
Redeemer for a monument to the daughter of a 
Hungarian Count—Karoli—a seated figure, with 
arms extended, as if to receive with blessing, in which 
that lofty ideality and grasp of genius peculiarising, 
more or less, every work of this greatest among 
modern sculptors, may at once be recognised. 

Imhoff, the Swiss, an artist of imagination and 
feeling, almost entirely dedicates his chisel to sacred 
subjects, and many of his groups may be classed 
among the finest in this walk. Of others who have 
laboured with success in the same department I may 
mention Ranaldi, the veteran pupil of Canova; Gnac- 
carini (whose grand figure of the Destroying Ange 
smiting the First-born I have noticed in a former 
letter), and Gajassi, the author of that design for a 
monument to Adrian TV. which met with much 
approval, though never yet followed out by developed 
execution—the idea of this memorial, to have been 
raised by an English subscription, being apparently 
abandoned. 

Among historic sculptures now in progress here, I 
may mention Mr. Gibson’s Memorial to our Queen, 
for the Parliamentary palace, one of the lateral 
figures for which he is now engaged on, ‘t Clemency,” 
to stand, with ‘ Justice,” on pedestals at each side 
the throne of royalty. The symbols of the colossal 
“Clemency” are the sword and olive-branch; her 
bearing is calmly majestic ; her countenance stamped 
by that thoughtful but passionless melancholy that 


best suits the allegoric impersonation of a great prin- | 


ciple. Also Ravelli’s “Columbus,” for a public 
square at Lima, a figure eighteen palms in height, 
representing that hero gazing earnestly upwards, as 
if to render devout thanks for the mighty enter- 
prise he has accomplished, while with one hand he 
reaches the cross to an Indian crouching timid and 
subdued at his feet; the upturned countenance is 
fine; but the profusion of ornament, and the elabora- 
tion of silks, ruffs, and slashes in the costume, appear 
below the dignity of the art and the subject. 
Tadolini’s “ Bolivar,” an equestrian statue of still 
larger proportions (also for Lima), I believe I have 
mentioned in a former letter; this still remains at 
his studio, far too immense to be appreciated within 
such narrow compass. Tenerani is making of his 
colossus of the King of Naples, to replace the 
statue destroyed in the revolutions at 
the utmost that such an unpromising and totally un- 
interesting subject admits. He has not prosecuted 
his work for the monument to Pius VIII., which has 


now advanced beyond the stage of a model sketch. | 
Lately he has accepted the commission for a monu- | 


ment, desired of simple design, to the Princess 
Zenaide 
whose family still remain in Rome, though he him- 
self was too much implicated in the events of 1848 
to be able to return hither from self-chosen exile. 


“pe ar : SOR “es 
The most vast, I may say the most original work of | for immediate satisfaction; to tha 


monumental art now preparing here, Mr. Crawford's 
“ Washington,” is in progress, though not so rapidly 
that any other completed figures have been added to 
the three I have already sent notice of—Washington 
(on horseback), Henry, and _ Jefferson. 
seems the offspring of an eccentric, daring, and 
comprehensive genius, fit representative of the arts 
in a new nationality. Its author has found leisure, 
even when engaged in such an undertaking, to pre- 
pare a series of allegoric reliefs for the pediment of 
a public building. Of mythologic subjects I may 
mention Mr. Gibson’s “ Cupid with a Butterfly,” 
more noticeable because to this he has applied the 
chromatic system, which gave rise to so much con- 
test and was so often misrepresented in his ‘ Venus.” 
The very delicate tinting—in fact, but a distant ap- 
proach to anything like flesh colour—and the auburn 
yellow given to the wings and hair, have, I think, an 
effect more in harmony with the nature of the sub- 
ject than is the case in the other statue. The grace- 


ful vivacity and naive playfulness of the archer-boy 





are exquisitely combined with high ideal beauty ; 
and the two statues might be regarded, in com- 
panionship, as among the most perfect reproductions 
of Mythologic art, ef the antique feeling, that modern 
genius has produced. Mr. Spence, a sculptor rapidly 
rising in success and celebrity, is engaged on a figure 
of Psyche, conceived with much feeling and pathetic 
loveliness, alike in form and countenance, the moment 
being that when she is carrying the vase from Venus to 
Proserpine, and, overcome with despondency, is on the 
point of sinking beneath her trials; the drooping wings, 
downcast head, and attitude of despair felicitously con- 
vey the meaning of the story of suffering innocence ; 
but Psyche, as the type of the soul and of immor- 
tality, is here seen only in the stage of her earthly 
probation. The same artist’s ‘“ Highland Mary” 
(from Burns), which has become a great favourite, as 
frequent commissions have proved, is to appear at the 
Exhibition in Paris, dispatched thither by desire and 
at the expense of the English commissioners, to stand 
in the department of national art. Gibson and 
Wolff, as well as Benzoni and Bienaimé, are to repre- 
sent sculpture in Rome at the same exhibition, having 
consigned their works chosen to the Papal commis- 
sioners, who have also transmitted specimens of 
industry from various parts of these States ; among 
which are copies in tapestry from ancient mosaics 
executed at the hospital of S. Michele, in Rome. 
Podesti, beyond comparison the first historic painter 
of this country, is sending a great picture destined for 
the hall of the municipal palace at Ancona (his native 
city), the subject being an episode in the story of the 
siege of that place by the troops of Barbarossa—a 
deputation from the camp proposing terms of capitu- 
lation, which the civic council is on the point of 
accepting, when dissuaded by the indignant eloquence 
of an aged and blind counsellor; this latter forms natu- 
rally the principal figure in the scene, which takes 
place on a platform, with a background of fortifica- 
tions, the cathedral and the arch of Trajan ; a number 
of citizens, municipal authorities, and troops entering 
into the complicated grouping. As a whole, this 
picture is of vigorous and grand conception, and im- 





Messina, | 


3onaparte, wife of the Prince of Canino, | 


This | 


presses with a sense of the reality of the scene con- 
| templated, with that effect which, I conclude, should 
| be principally aimed at by historic painting. Podesti 
| has another interesting subject on hand, as yet only 
| in the sketchy state, though in oils and finished suffi- 
| ciently to be admired—a scene at the court of Gre- 
| gory XI. at Avignon, while St. Catherine of Siena is 
| employing that eloquence listened to by cotempo- 
| raries as preternatural, to induce the Pontiff to restore 

the Holy See to Rome. On one side is an auditor 
wrapt in thought, with a glance of enthusiasm, though 
aspect of sorrow—Petrarch ; on the other, and around, 
are disapproving Cardinals, gay, careless courtiers, 
| and haughty partisans of French policy, none of 
whom seem listening with satisfaction to the gentle 
orator; while Gregory, evidently struck by the force of 
her arguments, ponders, hesitates, with thoughts far 
away from the pomps and intrigues of his foreign 
palace. aa 

Statistics, published by the Roman Ministry, have 
shown that the commerce in works of art has suf- 

fered, owing to war, or other circumstances that 
| have tended to diminish the annual affluence of 
strangers to these parts. In the past year the total 
value of exported sculptures and pictures, ancient and 
modern, was 215,487 scudi, 63 bajocchi; in the pre- 
ceding, 265,907sc. 50b. Antique sculptures, notwith- 
standing their exportation is generally prohibited, 
appear in these returns for 1854 to the amount of 854 ; 
and paintings by early masters to that of 29,515 
scudi. 

One cannot conclude favourably for the resources of 
the Papal Government disposable in the department 
of public works, from an anecdote lately repeated to 
| me—the case of an artist engaged to execute a picture 
| for the new church, built at the private expense of the 
{| Pope, at Porte d’Anzio (where considerable restora- 
tions of the ancient harbour and enlargements of the 
town have been ordered by his Holiness). After 
bringing his task near to completion, it occurred to 
| him that it would be well to secure the recompense 





| stipulated ; he went to the Vatican, was admitted to 
| audience, and, on explaining the object of his anxiety 
| to the Pope, was referred to the Minister of Finance 
t minister he has- 
tened, but was met with many apologies and the 
painful confession that, at this moment, the treasury 
could not possibly afford him the sum to which he 
was entitled ! 2 
A young English architect, named Wigley, lately 
prepared a design for a new facade to the church of 
| Ara Ceeli in the Capitol, at present rearing a bare 
and frightful front, but which was to have given 
place to one of superior description according to long- 
harboured intentions; and a sum bequeathed by 
Cardinal Consalvi for this very purpose still remains 
unappropriated. Our countryman’s design was feli- 
citous and in a feeling suited to the subject, with 
details selected from the ancient Basilicas. It had 
j been shown to the Pope, and received approbation 
| from judges; but when finally submitted to the 
| Council of the Municipality, to whom this church 
| belongs, it was pronounced that the expense, esti- 
| mated at 40,000 scudi, could not possibly be incurred 
| under existing circumstances. 
\ (To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENCE. 


Tue Opsect AND Use or SALT IN THE SEA.— | 


Professor Chapman, of the University of Toronto, 


recently brought before the Canadian Institute an | 
able paper on the “ Object of the Salt Condition of | 


the Sea,” an abstract of which is to be met with in 
the Philosophical Magazine. 

The Professor assumed that the sea has always been 
salt from the Creation, and that its saltness is designed | 
for a wise and beneficent purpose. He then rapidly | 
learned men upon this subject. That which alleges | 
the salt keeps the water of the sea free from taint and 
in a state of purity is untenable for many reasons. | 
Of these a prominent one is the rapid decomposition 
into its ultimate compounds, of all organie impurity 
of whatever nature when diffused through a vast body | 
of water, whether fresh or salt ; especially when, by 
the perpetual action of the winds, currents, and tides, 
oxidation, through the agency of the atmosphere, 
would proceed with great rapidity, and be carried to | 
its furthest limits; and consequently these products 
of life would be so far lost as to cease to play any 
part, at any subsequent period of time, in the recon- 
stitution of Organised beings. 

Seemingly for the purpose of arresting this conver- 
sion of matter, which has once been organised and has 
formed a portion of animated nature, into mere inor- 
ganic matter, a special agency has been developed to 
keep these organic impurities within the domain of 
the organic world. It has been surmised, on weighty 
grounds, by Richard Owen, that the principal func- 
tion of the countless swarms of animalcule which 
abound in most waters, is that of feeding upon, and 
thus bringing back to the chain of living matter, the 
almost unorganised substances, the débris of what 
once had life. Others of these animals, distributed 
throughout the various zones, or ocean districts, which 
these microscopic creatures inhabit, feeding upon one 
another, and being the prey of others in their turn, 
thus maintain the circulation of organic matter 
throughout its appointed rounds. If we refuse to 
adopt this view, we must at least regard the Infu- 
soria, the Foraminifera, and many of the higher 
types of microscopic animals, as scavenger agents 
destined for the prevention of any undue and injurious 
amount of decaying matter in water ; so that, conse- 
quently, the saltness of the sea is not a necessary con- 
dition of purity. : 

Mr. Chapman then reviewed some other suggestions 
to the effect that the saltness of the sea is referrible to 
its imparting to it greater density than if it were 
fresh, and by thus lowering its freezing-point to pre- 
serve it from congelation to within a shorter distance of 
the poles. Admitting the value of these suggestions 
in a secondary view, he showed that they were hardly 
adequate to solve so grand a problem as that in- 
volved in the salt condition of the entire oceanic 
waters. Thus the temperature at which sea-water 
freezes is but 34 deg. Fahr. lower than that of fresh | 
water; and hence, with the present distribution of | 
land and sea, and still less probably with that which | 
obtained in former geological epochs, no very impor- 
tant effects would have resulted as to the extent of 
frozen sea, had the water been fresh instead of salt. 

Professor Chapman then submitted to his hearers 
a suggestion with reference to this subject, which 
appears to be as original as it is ingenious; this is, 
that the salt condition of sea-water is chiefly designed 
to regulate evaporation. 

It is well known that under the same atmospheric 
pressure, different liquids have different boiling | 
points; that concentrated solutions evaporate more 
slowly than diluted ones, and these latter more slowly 
than pure water. Now sea-water contains on an 
average about 3} per cent. of solid matter, of which 
2°60 per cent. is common salt. Mr. Chapman, there- 
fore instituted a series of experiments to compare the 
loss of weight sustained by ordinary rain-water by 
evaporation under similar conditions to water hold- H 
ing 2°60 per cent. of common salt in solution, which 
afforded the following results:—During the first 
twenty-four hours the evaporation of the rain-water 
was 054 per cent. in excess of the amount of loss | 
sustained by the saline solution; after forty-eight 
hours the excess of loss was 1-04 per cent.; after | 
seventy-two hours, 1°46 per cent.; and so on, always 
in an increasing ratio, during the periods of the ex- 
periments, in each case six days. Thus the more | 
salt the water, the slower evaporation proceeds, all | 
other conditions being equal. 

This hypothesis of the Toronto Professor is a most 
elegant and probable one, pointing as it does to the 
application of a simple law whereby the average 
aqueous vapour of the atmosphere, and the saline 
strength of the oceanic waters mutually balance each 
other. When the water of the sea has become more | 
than usually diluted with the fresh river and rain 
water, and consequently the earth-atmosphere less 











charged with aqueous vapour than usual, this pro- | 


| quarters avoirdupois weight. 





perty of dilute solutions comes into play, and the | degree interesting as well as instructive. Here are 


evaporating power of the sea is increased; whilst, on | 


the other hand, if these conditions be reversed, and 
the quantity of salt in the sea rise above its ordinary 
amount, the evaporation goes on more and more 
slowly—thus in either case hastening the restoration 
of the proper equilibrium. It is probable that acon- 
sideration of this principle may shed some further 


| light on the geographical distribution of fresh and 
| salt water upon the existing surface of the globe. 


Valuable as this hypothesis is, it cannot be accepted 
as sole object of the salt condition of the sea. When 


ar : | the vast seanic animal and vegetable life 
sketched the opinions hitherto advanced by various | the vast amount of oceanic 8 6 


is regarded, probably far exceeding in size, number, 


| and weight, or any other mode of comparison, both 


the flora and fauna living on the earth’s surface and 
in air; and that salt water is necessary to its develop- 
ment, growth, and existence; it is evident this salt 
condition of the sea must in some way be subservient 
to that great division of organised life. Itis as 
unphilosophical to say that marine plants and animals 
have been adapted to salt water, as it would be to 


| assert that its saltness is an adaptation to their vital 


conditions, since it is obvious that the adaptation is 
mutual and designed to suit both cases, 
CHEMISTRY. 
Zixc-ETHYL.—Mr. Frankland has lately described 
the properties of this metallo-radical, one of the sin- 
gular series of compounds formed by several of the 
metals with the radicals methyl, ethyl, and amyl, all 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen, and respectively 
obtained from wood or pyroxylic spirit, alcohol, and 
fusel-oil or amylic alcohol, an offensive volatile com- 
pound procured in the distilleries from the weak 
impure spirit known as faints. These radicals, which 
act with oxygen, sulphur, the acids, &c. precisely 
like the metals, also unite with several of these metals 


just as some of them will unite with each other 


to form alloys; but, instead of being heavy, solid, 
opaque, metallic-looking substances, like brass and 
German silver, these metallo-radicals are either gaseous 
or liquid, and zinc-ethyl may well be taken as a type 
of the series. 

This compound metal is formed by the action of 
metallic zinc on iodide of ethyl, at a temperature 
exceeding that of boiling water, the mixture being 
inclosed in a strong copper digester. When rectified 
in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, which is 
requisite, as it would be decomposed in common air, 
zinc-ethyl is a colourless, transparent, mobile liquid, 
possessing strong light-refracting powers, and a 
somewhat pleasant smell. Its specific gravity is 1-182 
water, being 1. it does not thicken, much less con- 
geal, at —7° Fahr.; and at 244° Fahr. it boils, dis- 
tilling unchanged. By analysis it proves to be com- 
posed of an equivalent of the radical ethyl (C* H) 
united to an equivalent of the metal zinc (Zn.) 

It takes fire spontaneously in air and in oxygen 
gas, but can be made to combine more slowly with 


this gas, so as to form a white amorphous solid body | 0 
| farm ought in future to be without its artificial “hen. 


consisting of zinc-ethyl and oxygen, which, when 


acted on by water, forms hydrated oxide of zinc and 

Iodine and bromine act energetically on | 
zine-ethyl, which also burns with a lurid flame, ig- | 
niting spontaneously in chlorine gas, the carbon of | 
the ethyl being set free and deposited as so much | 
Sulphur, with the assistance of a gentle heat, | 


alcohol. 


soot. 

combines with zinc-ethyl; whilst water converts it 

into oxide of zinc and hydruret of ethyl. 
MINERALOGY. 


Brazir1An Dramonp.—A magnificent specimen of | 
diamond, said to be the largest yet met with in the 
diamond-washings of Brazil, is now being cut for the | 


purpose of exhibition at the forthcoming display of 
Science and Art at Paris. 


It is perfectly crystallised, instead of being rounded | 


and water-worn which is usually the case with these 
gems; this makes the cutting a subject of regret to 
the mineralogist, who looks with interest on the true 
geometric angles and planes of the natural crystalline 
form, but with feelings akin to contempt on the beau- 
tiful facets of the brilliant. Its weight in the rough 
state is 255} carats, or more than an ounce and three 
It is estimated that it 
will lose nearly one half of its weight by cutting. 
HERMEs. 





Scientific Societies. 


| An Exhibition of Inventions, ‘ recently invented, 


patented, or registered,” is now open at the rooms of 
this society. It is an annual one, formerly held at 


| Christmas, but altered this year to Easter, at which 


time it will in future take place. The great advan- 
tage of such an annual exposition is obvious, not only 
to the inventors themselves—who have here the 
sole opportunity of exhibiting the result of their own 


| mental labours, and at the same time of witnessing 


that of others, and contrasting it with what they 


| themselves have produced—but also to the visitors, 


more especially to those of the mechanic class, to 
which their own occupation renders it in a high 








the last products of mechanical ingenuity. This 
exhibition may be considered the annual exponent of 
the inventive faculty, the objects themselves being 
an indication of the direction taken for its exercise. 
which naturally enough follows the bent of the public 
mind. Thus the vast importance of late attached to 
the sanitary question has made it a prominent branch 
of motentedl invention, comprising principally im- 
provements in drainage, water supply, and smoke 
consumption, Steam navigation has called for greater 
development, more especially in all matters connected 
with screw propelling. The enormous extension of 
the railway system naturally absorbs much inventive 
attention, not only for the improvement of the loco- 
motive power itself, but also in the minor though 
scarcely less important articles—buffers, sleepers, sig- 
nals, and safety lamps. Philosophy i3 not without a 
small share in the representation. Photography also 
occupies only a small space; but this and agriculture 
have other opportunities for exhibition, so that they 
do not need any other, while all that may be ranged 
under the head “ miscellaneous” reveals a hetero- 
geneous mixture which is in itself a very curious 
index of human ingenuity. In the sanitary depart- 
ment, the consumption of smoke has brought forward 
many competitions for its accomplishment; the very 
number showing that, as yet, there is no fixed prin- 
ciple; indeed, the variable conditions in which the 
smoke is to be consumed necessarily require different 
methods of treatment; so that it seems impossible 
that any fixed plan should ever be evolved. In screw 
propulsion, varieties in the screw itself seem to show 
that much yet remains to be perfected. But, as may 
be supposed, all connected with the great iron roads 
of the country has demanded a great share of atten- 
tion—improvements in buffers, to keep off rude 
shocks ; in signals and safety lamps, so as to prevent 
if possible a recurrence of those fearful accidents 
that as yet are incidental to railway travellings. 
It would be useless to attempt any enumeration ; 
but we may call attention to a very ingenious 
signal lamp, which singly answers all the pur- 
poses for which hitherto two were required. It is 
marked 62 in the catalogue. In the Philosophical 
Department may be found a “ floating compass,” for 
counteracting vibration, a matter of great importance 
in navigation, Here also is a very ingenious “appa- 
ratus for distinguishing genuine from counterfeit coin 

(183). A spiral lever watch (210), in which economy 
of space is combined with increased powers of ac- 
tion. Upon this principle, a watch may be made 
to go for a month with one winding up—a boon for 
which the fair sex would be sufficiently grateful. 
An egg-hatching contrivance, called ‘ hydro - incu- 
bator,” is stated to produce, on the average, eighty 
birds out of every hundred eggs. It possesses the 
advantage of economy in space and working —a 
single naphtha lamp being all that is required for the 
necessary heat. If all the conditions are realised, no 


A coal-whipping engine and a tape-loom are both 
ingenious contrivances: the former seems destined to 
drive human labour out of this line; and the latter 
to cheapen the article it makes. In articles connected 
with the “ house” several simple but useful improve- 
ments are to be seen. A reversible safety-sash pro- 
poses a very simple plan for cleaning the outside of 
windows by making the frames revolving. For the 
sake of humanity, we sincerely hope this may receive 
general adoption ; for who has not shuddered to see an 
unfortunate maid of all work, perched upon her dizzy 
height, one hand her sole support, while destruction 
yawns beneath? A new cleat or stop, for the better 


| management of window-blinds, claims attention. 


The spring is in this entirely under control, and the 
blind may be gradually drawn up—a great improve- 
ment on the present system, where the blind, now 
‘‘here,” is in a twinkling “ there,” to the terror of all 
weak nerves. A lock, called the “ Albion ” (140), has 
been so much approved of as to have caught the atten- 
tion of the Bank authorities, by whom it is supposed it 
will be adopted. There is also a most singular lock 
with “separating key” (137), upon an entirely new 
principle. It seems impossible it could ever be picked. 
It will repay examination. 

In the miscellaneous branch, one of the most curious 
discoveries is a leather cement, so strong and adhesive 
that boots and shoes are made with it in which not 4 
single stitch is seen or required, and the process of 
mending so simple that every man may be, if not his 
own boot-maker, at all events his boot-mender. The 
attention of the ladies will, no doubt, be directed to @ 
“mécanique bonnet,” in which the bonnet and the 
shade are ingeniously and not inelegantly combined; 
and the “ Caspiato or folding bonnet ” will be hailed 
with delight by all interested in the conveyance ol 
ladies’ luggage. The economy of space is such under 
compression that it might be used as a seat, whether 
to its detriment or not does not appear. The conve- 
nience of the fair sex has also been consulted ina 
“socket-hinged parasol,” in which, by fixing the 
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nena $$ 
slide, the stick is straightened or doubled up by 
merely thrusting it in or drawing it out of the socket. 


| 


We had almost left out—an unpardonable offence ina | 
gastronomic age—a cooking apparatus, an article | 


which by its name alone commends itself. This 


“eombines roasting, boiling, baking, and steaming, | 
also warm closets and proving stoves, all with one | 


fire, at a saving of at least 50 per cent. 


The same | 


principle has also been applied to a portable military | 


oven on wheels.” 

The faculty of invention has thus run its eccentric 
career Over grave and gay subjects, gigantic and 
ninute, philosophical and trivial : might we venture to 
suggest the establishment of a museum as a permanent 
storehouse for it ? 
probably never be seen or heard of again: all the mind 
spent upon the matter will thus be for ever lost. 


Battle Field by Moonlight.” Nos. 388 and 393 are 
two lovely Swiss sketches in oil, by Miss Kingston, 
who has lately left for the hospitals at Smyrna. 
Nos. 141 and 144 are well conceived, but tamely 
painted. Mrs. A. Boyle has two excellent Scotch 
landscapes (45 and 49); the tints remind us of Paul 
Brill. The best copy, we think, is Mrs. B. Smith’s 
‘** Market Girl,” after Murillo. The fruit is full of 
spiritand is luscious-looking exceedingly. There 
are several copies in crayons; one of these (414), 
by Miss Lefanu, ‘The Pearl of the Harem,” we never 
saw surpassed in softness and exquisiteness of finish. 


| One of the best sketches from nature is by Miss 


Many articles here exhibited will | 


Itis | 


a mistake to suppose that successful inventions are | 


alone worthy of safe keeping. A record of failures 
also will prove not only a warning but a means of 
instruction for the future. How many present suc- 
cesses might be traced to past failures. 
cannot always be at once reached; and a permanent 
museum of invention would possibly contribute 
largely to a further and more extensive development 
of the faculty itself. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


DUBLIN AMATEUR EXHIBITION. 
(IN FURTHERANCE OF THE PATRIOTIC FUND.) 
Ir must be admitted that Ireland has not proved her- 
self niggardly during this calamitous warfare either in 


the blood of her brave soldiers or in her freely- | 
yielded contributions to the desolate survivors of our | 


lamented dead. Dublin has shone conspicuously in 


her generositv; for, besides her large contribution to | 


the Patriotic Fund, and the thousands of comforts she 
has dispatched to the bleak Crimea, she has now 
brought forward an amateur exhibition of paintings 


The goal | 


| and Stewart Blacker, Esqrs., great credit is due, | 


Philips (405), from North Wales. The dark firs in 
the foreground and the rich receding foliage ‘‘ mind 
us” of many a pleasant reminiscence. Miss La 
Touche, Sir George Hodson, Bart., Miss Kane, and 
others, have spirited sketches. Of copies, Nos. 29, 
48, 8, 140, 336, and 435 are worthy of attention. 
Miss Bradshaw models the Datura in plaster, with 
great spirit (483). In addition to works of art, there 
is a goodly supply of Crimean relics, amongst which 
is the first ball fired from Sebastopol, a 68-pounder 
to boot. 

The works are not hung (unfortunately) in proper 
sequence, and some trouble to find No. So-and-so is 
the consequence; but this could not be avoided 
where so many pictures were pressed in after the main 
portion were hung. To George Petrie, Wm. Brocas, 


36, 


the latter of whom is ever foremost in any good cause, 
especially when connected with the fine arts: also to 


| the Ladies’ Committee and to the General Committee 


for the trouble they have taken in this good cause. 
Still greater credit to the many ready contributors 
to the same. Dublin, at least, has earned for itself 


| a good name for its benevolence and patriotism in 


time of distress and national calamity. J. 0. 
Dublin, March 19, 1855. 


P.S. One good and scarce feature in such exhibi- 


| tions is here seen in the form of an obliging and in- 


and other works of art, the proceeds of which will go | 


to the same benevolent objects. 


Under such circumstances, it would be unfair to | 
deal harshly with any shortcomings of the contri- | 
butors, especially as they are all amateurs—no pro- | 


fessed artist, as a matter of course, having exhibited. 
Upon entering the room we are struck by the preva- 
lence of that fault of most young artists, viz., too 
great oriency of colour, exaggerated, doubtless, by 


telligent superintendent. 








VAN LERIUS’S PICTURE OF “ ADAM 
AND EVE.” 
Apa and Eve are a favourite subject of the historical 
painter. There are few who have not tried their 
hands upon it, but still fewer are those who have 


| succeeded in giving that dignity and interest to the 


the strong roof-light which streams down the varie- | 


gated walls. 
cate copies of world-known pictures. 
there are three copies of 


For instance, 


We next observe duplicate and tripli- | 


figures of our first parents which the subject demands. 
Masaccio was, perhaps, the first who attained an ideal 


| nobleness and beauty, and Raphael did not disdain 


Rembrandt's “ Burgo- | 


master;” two deeply-purple Carlo Dolces; two “ Lion | 


Hunts,” after Vernet, &c. 
tures will claim our first notice. 


Of course, original pic- | 
First in point of | 


originality and piquancy stands Mrs. Brudenell Smith | 
with her excellent and well-known delineations of | 


genuine Irish humour. Of such there are four large 
pictures (Nos. 7, 13, 19, and 27). 
Mrs. Smith’s productions is the want of detail in the 
background, which, in each case, gives an unfinished 
appearance to the picture. There is a large level space 


The great fault of | 


of blank wall, without shadow or object to break the | 
bare monotony thereof, as though “done in” bya | 


carefal house-painter. 


Her faces are also too similar; | 


evidently one sitter has sat for many figures. ‘These | 


are her faults. Her excellencies consist in the vitality 
of her groups, and in the rich Irish humour and fun 


displayed in each case without descending to vul- | 


garity. 
the exertions of the lover to get his laughing and 


The patronising smile of the Irish Piper upon | 


reluctant Katty to jig it with him, is a masterpiece of | 
expression (No 13); so, also, is the abstruse face of | 


“The Irish Fortune Teller” (No. 27). “The Theft 
ofthe Love-letter ” (No. 19) is cleverly conceived but 


coarsely painted ; and the same remark applies to | 


No. 7, “* The Puff of Smoke.” 
to the rich dark shadows of Rembrandt would add 
greatly to these works. Mrs. Fulton’s carvings in 
lvory are admirable. One of them, an original 


A slight approximation | 


to borrow an idea from him, and by so doing has 
produced the most perfect picture in the world upon 


this subject, of which a beautiful copy may be seen | 
; i | Spain,” ascribed to Rubens, but believed to be by 


in the Loggia reproduced in the Crystal Palace. 
Rembrandt has represented our first parents as a pair 
of horrid savages, and most of the Dutch and Flemish 
treatments are not remarkable for majesty or delicacy. 
A living artist, Joseph Van Lerius, of Antwerp, has 
produced a work (now exhibiting in Pall Mall) in 
which this ancient theme is treated according to 
modern notions of refinement. The innocent pair are 


| during the month of March ult., were as follows :— 


4,760 persons on the public days, and admitted free; 


| 530 on the students’ days, and admitted as students on 


| the payment of 6d. each, besides the registered 


| ultimately fall to the highest bidder. 


portrayed sleeping under the forbidden tree, while | 


Satan, holding in his hand a hideous specimen of the 
snake genus, exults over his intended prey. Adam 
and Eve are certainly a handsome couple, but far 
from ideal. Satan is decidedly weak, notwithstanding 
his tawny visage and bloodshot eyes. The old mon- 
ster with horns and tail, though un-Miltonic, would 
have been more impressive. We cannot better ex- 
press our opinion of this picture than by saying that 
it is as genteel a treatment of this delicate subject as 
we have ever seen. : 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Sir Charles Eastlake has been appointed Director 


| of the National Gallery, with a salary of 1000/. a 


design of Night, is most poetically conceived. A | 


cowled and draped figure is stealing mysteriously 
through 
crescent moon, the horns of which emerge to view 
above and beneath. The figure is, however, a little 
too “full.” An original sketch by Sir G. Hodson 


clouds, the partially concealing a delicate | 


(No. 401) is beautifully treated —a sweet little | 
hountain girl, carrying her vessel of milk, with a | 


goat in attendance. The pleased but bashful look of 


the child, as met by the implied noticing stranger, with | 


her coy and graceful deflexion of the chin, is to the life. 
Captain Sheddon contributes two exquisite etchings 
after Landseer. Mrs. Sheddon contrives, by first 
sketching in pen and ink, and then painting over with 
Water-colours, to give her pictures the appearance 


| Statue 


of coloured engravings. She has an original picture | 
in the same style, ‘* The Inquisitive Page” (No. 181). | 


She has not succeeded, however, in fixing the eye of 
the lad upon his mistress’s letter; thus, the focal 
point of the design is lost. She has an exquisite copy 
(No. 442) of highest finish. A large picture by Mr. 
Wills is exceedingly good. The attacking eagle and 


the protecting mother’s defiant face and arm are full | 


I graphic power. 


One hand is, however, too mas- 


culine, and the child looks unfinished. There isa 


striking picture in the “ black art,” viz. ink-smear- 
ng, by Captain Crailock (original), No. 352, “ The 


year. Sir Charles is also Secretary of the Fine Arts 
Commission, which is a salaried office ; and President 
of the Royal Academy, from which he will likewise 
receive a salary on the death of Lady Chantrey. 

A magnificent antique statue, in red marble, was 
purchased for the British Museum at the late sale of 
M. Collot’s collection at Paris. Ex-king Jerome 
attempted to become its purchaser, in order that he 
might present itto the Museum of the Louvre. M. 
Collot was formerly Director of the Paris Mint.—— 
A new and commodious room has been opened in the 
British Museum. It is devoted to relics of Greek 
Art. The pedestal is now being put up in the Par- 
liament House for the statue of the late Lord Jeffrey, 
which has been executed by Mr. John Steell.——A 
is about to be erected at Mentrose to the 
memory of the late Joseph Hume.——The committee 
appointed to raise a public testimonial in memory 
of the late General Sir Charles Napier, the 
hero of Scinde, have decided on the erection, 
in London, of a bronze statue of the gallant 
general. - The height of the statute is to be 12 feet, 
on a granite pedestal 18 feet high. Three of the 
great works of the late John Martin, the painter, 
“The Last Judgment,” “The Great Day of His 
Wrath,” and “ The Plains of Heaven,” are at present 
on exhibition in the City, at the hall, No. 52, Thread- 
needle-street.——The numbers attending, &c., the 
Museum of Ornamental Art, at Marlborough House, 


students of the classes and schools. The Atheneum 
states that:—‘‘ Eminent success has waited on the 
attempt to raise a Patriotic Fund by means of Art 
contributions. Pall Mall has been crowded daily, 
and the little room on the south side, so well known 
as the home of the French Exhibition, has been far 
too narrow to receive its visitors. Ample space is 
also required for the pictures still pouring in, and 
Government has very properly offered Burlington 
House, in Piccadilly, to the Committee. More than 
eight hundred objects of Art have been received, and 
the fund already raised is considerable. The Queen 
has been a purchaser. Two hundred pounds are of- 
fered for the drawing of the Princess Royal, who is said 
io have timidly valued her work at a guinea! It will 
Where is that 
Prussian prince in whom it was said the days of 
chivalry were to live again? Will he suffer this 
prize to be carried away by other hands? or is he 
afraid to support—even in a way so indirect—the 
heroes of the Crimea? 

An equestrian statue of the late King is about to 
be erected at Hanover, at a cost of 50,000 thalers.—— 
A new marble statue has recently been erected in the 
Place du Palais Bourbonat Paris. It represents Law 
in the form of a young female, seated before a table, 
on which are placed the books of the law. An inscrip=- 
tion records that the statue is erected under the 
Imperial auspices of Napoleon the Third, in the year 


| 1855.——Letters from Athens mention the discovery 
| of 300 antique statues, or fragments of sculpture, 


recently brought to light by excavations at Argos, on 
the site of the Temple of Juno.——Baron Marochetti 
is engaged on a monument to the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles the First.——At a recent sale in 
Paris the “ Presentation of the Head of St. John the 
Baptist,” by Leonard de Vinci, fetched 6602; the 
famous portrait of “Nicholas Tulp,” Professor of 
Anatomy at Amsterdam, by Rembrandt, fetched the 
same sum ; a “Massacre of the Innocents,” by Pous- 
sin, 400/. ; a “‘ Saint Margaret,” by GuidojReni, 1582 ; 
a“ Holy Family,” on wood, by Andrea del Sarto, 
602; a “ Portrait of Titian” at the age of 61, by him- 
self, 642. ; a ‘* Young Woman Dressing,” by the same, 
361.; ‘‘Mars, Venus, and Cupid,” by Paul Veronese, 
261. ; “The Peasants changed into Frogs,” by Salvator 
Rosa, 36/.; “* The Satyr and the Peasant,” by the 
same, 30/.; a “‘Game at Cards,” by Murillo, 512. ; 
“ Saint Joachim and Mary,” by Zurburan, 31/.; ‘‘ The 
Martyrdom of Saint Agatha,” by Velasquez, 402..; 
seven drawings of “ Events in the Life of Achilles,” 
by Rubens, 409/.; a ‘ Portrait of Philip IV. of 


Velasquez, 70/. ; a ‘‘ Girl holding a Dog,” by Greuze, 
602; and “Moses saved from the Waters,” by 
Poussin, 232. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Tue Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, opened on 
Thursday night with “ Il Comte Ory.”——-Madame 
Alboni is announced as one of the artistes who will 
take part in a grand morning concert about to be given 
at Bath.——Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) has 
left Holland for Dresden; but not to leave our Dutch 
friends utterly disconsolate for her loss, she has 
promised to return, and resume her professional avo- 
cations after Easter. ——The annnal dinner in aid of 
the General Theatrical Fund took place at the Lon- 
don Tavern: Mr. Buckstone presided, supported by 
Lord Ernest Bruce, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Lemon, and 
other supporters of dramatic literature and art. Sub- 
scriptions to the amount of above 3001 were during 
the evening announced. — Mario, the singer, whose 
title is the Count Candi, is a Sardinian, and was 
formerly an officer in the royal guards. It is rumoured 
that Mario is strongly disposed to join the Sardinian 
division in the Crimea. A new theatre is about to 
be built in the Butter-market at Amsterdam, in place 
of the present wooden building ——MM. Scribe and 
Meverbeer received, on the first hundr d and one 
performances of “L’ Etoile,” in Paris, 1350/. tor each 
ge eman. 
ste MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

A new edition of the Musical Catalogue recently 
issued by Messrs. Scheurmann and Co., 86, Newgate- 
street, has reached us. For variety and completeness 
it certainly leaves far behind it everything of the 
kind we have hitherto seen; and we cannot too highly 
applaud the energy and enterprise of the publishers. 
It must have cost them immense trouble and ex- 
pense to collect so large a number of musical compo~ 
sitions; undoubtedly the largest number ever assem~ 
bled within the walls of one library, or enumerated 
in the pages of one Catalogue. But it is not the ex- 
tent of the undertaking alone that challenges our ad- 
miration. The footing on which the whole establish- 
ment is placed, the system on which it is conducted, 
the terms of subscription, the great number of the 
copies of each work, evince resources and energy of 
no ordinary description. An inspection of the Cata- 
logue will fully bear out these remarks, It is not the 


' mighty masters of the art whose names alone figure 
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in it, although all their works are there, without | 
a single exception—Operas, Masses, Oratorios ; but | 
the best specimens, both foreign and English, of | 


the so-called popular music, is contained in this 


most extensive library; and amateurs of every in- | 


strument will find an hitherto unknown variety 


wherewith to improve themselves and delight others. | 





LITERARY NEWS. 

M. Conscience, the Belgian novelist, is preparing an 
edition of his tales in the English language. The 
series will commence with his most recent works, ‘‘ De 
Plaeg der Dorpen” (The Village Scourge); and ‘ Net 


Geluk van ryk te Zin ” (The Pleasures of Wealth ).—— | 


A newspaper in Chinese and English, called the 
Oriental, or Tung-Ngai-San-Luk, made its first appear- 
ance at San Francisco on the 1stof January. It is 
published under the auspices of an English missionary 
society, for the purpose of converting the Chinese in 
California to Christianity. Its Chinese editoris Lee- 


Kan, who was converted to Christianity at Hong | 


Kong. 
The King of Prussia has presented to Mr. Birch, of 
the British Museum, a copy of the great work on 


Egypt published at Berlin, and edited by Chevalier | 
Lepsius, entitled ‘‘ Denkmiiler aus Aegypter und | 


Aethioper.”——Sir Robert Peel delivered a lecture at 
the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution on 
‘Wednesday, entitled “An Evening with the Poets.” 
——The Melbourne Argus announces the arrival of 
two of the Professors, selected by Sir John Herschel, 
for the Antipodean University.——On Thursday week 
Mr. Layard was installed into the office of Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen.——Cannot the 
authorities protect Byron’s tomb at Harrow from 
further depredations ? asks Notes and Queries. The 
beginning of the inscription has already been 
removed, and a modern one placed in_ its 
stead; and, from appearances, the chippers will 
eventually reach each line. The money received 
for looking over this church would soon pay for 
some iron rails, or the Harrow masters and scholars 
might subscribe from respect to Byron’s memory. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s gold medal, for the best essay, 
by any student of the University of Edinburgh ma- 
triculated in 1853-54 or 1854-55, “On the influence 
of the mind over the body in causing and curing 
morbid and anomalous conditions,” has just been 
adjudged by the Senatus Academicus. 
fal competitor is John Glen, M.A., student of Medi- 
cine, son, we believe, of the late Rev. Dr. Glen, for 
many years missionary in Persia. ——lIt is said in 
literary circles in Paris that M. Th. Gautier is to 
leave the Presse, and to become theatrical critic for 
the Moniteur, and that his late post on the Presse will 
be filled by M. Nestor Roquelan, ex-director of the 
Opera.—At Weimar, counterfeit autographs of 


Schiller have been made use of in a most audacious | 


manner. The heirs of the poet are amongst the dupes. 
It seems that the fraud has for its principal author a 
bootmaker, who, now that the affair is in the hands of 
law, doubtless wishes that he had profited by the say- 


ing, ne sutor, &c.——A singular ceremony took place | 


at Madrid on the 25th ult., namely the public crowning 
of the Spanish poet Quintana with laurel, as a solemn 
acknowledgment of his genius and patriotism. “The 
ceremony took place in the palace of the Senate, and 
the King and Queen presided over it. The ministers, 


the foreign ambassadors, and many personages of | 


distinction were present. 

The sale of Lord Rutherfurd’s library closed on 
Tuesday. There were altogether 2573 lots, and the 
aggregate produce of the sale was about 7000/. 
From a return just issued by order of the House of 
Lords, it appears that the number of prosecutions in 
respect of violation of the Newspaper Stamp Acts for 
three years ending September 1336, when the present 
Act eame into operation, was 143; and for the three 


years ending the 1st June 1851, there were only 14 | 
Manchester is to have a second Free | 


prosecutions. 
Library and Museum, with a spacious reading-room, 
in the Queen's Park. The Weekly Chronicle states 
that the decided success which attended the recent 


amateur performance at the Olympic Theatre, for the | 


benefit of a literary gentleman overtaken by cala- 


mity, has brought down numerous applications from | 


managers of charities invoking the aid of the corps. 
It is hinted that a further performance is likely to 
take place, in deference toa desire proceeding from 


a quarter where to intimate a desire is to command. | 


——tThe British Museum has received a fresh impor- 
tation from Nineveh filling 159 cases. In the Nisi 
Prius Court at the Warwick Assizes on Wednesday, 
the cause of /art v. Hall came on for trial, before Mr. 
Baron Alderson and a special jury; Mr. Macaulay, 
Q.C., and Mr. Hayes appearing as counsel for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Mellor, Q.C., and Mr. Field for the 
defendant. The action was brought by the plaintiff, 
who is a picture-dealer, to recover compensation in 
damages for libels contained in articles published by 
the defendant, Mr. S. C. Hall, F.S.A., in the Art 
Journal, in relation to a sale by auction by Messrs. 


Ludlow and Robinson, of this town, of pictures, the | 


property of the plaintiff. The report came to hand 


| Appeal of Paris, brought by M. Thoignier-Desplaces, 


The success- | 
| versation,” for breach of copyright, deserves notice, 
| not from the interest of the case itself, which is nil, 
| but from a letter of the Emperor Napoleon IIL, 


| article, ‘Education—Systémes d'Artillerie.’ 
| subject on which there are many things to be said, 


plaintiff, damages 40s. 
Lords has just been issued on newspaper stamps. 


The reduction in the duty took place in 1836. In | 
| 1833 the amount of duty received was 541,1041. 17s. 5d. 


A return to the House of | more.” 


The number of stamps issued at 4d. was 32,315,542, | 


and on supplements, at 2d., 301,500. In 1834 the 
duty was 537,156/. 3s. 10d. The nnmber to news- 


papers at 4d. was 32,007,671, and to supplements at | 


2d., 443,400. 


In 1835 the amount of duty was | 
| 553,197 4s. 1d. The number of stamps at 4d. was 
| 32,973,400, and to supplements at 2d., 436,863. 
| 1849 the duty on newspaper and supplement stamps | 

was 354,768/. 17s. 2d.; in 1850, 356,696/. Os. 6}.; in | 


In | 


1851, 403,6270. 14s. 3d.; in 1852, 421,8110, 1s. 8d.; in | 


1853, 420,876. 11s. 11d.; in 1854, 486,665/. 16s. 5}d., 
of which the number issued to newspapers at 1d. was 
111,977,408, and to supplements at 3d., the number 
was 9,644,779.——The present season-tickets of the 
Crystal Palace will expire on the 30th of the present 
month, and the directors intend, we believe, imme- 


| and I 


London now gets into a passion, and 
says that she is the “greatest city ‘neath 
the sun;” which gives the Fool an opportunity 
of referring to the Moon (Lord Mayor Moon), who 
incontinently appears as a transparency, and utters 
some very neat but incoherent lines, more or less ap- 
ropriate to the occasion. I assume that it is Lorg 
fayor Moon who is behind the transparency, because 
nothing but that fact could excuse the absurdity of 
the scene, and the gross flattery of apostrophising the 
present mayor as “gentle Moon” and “ fair planet.” 
Well, it being past one in the morning, Westminster 
(Miss Gordon) very naturally comes to make a call 
upon London, bringing with her her daughters Bel- 
gravia (Miss Grantham), and Tyburnia (Mrs. Coe); 
eave the reader to imagine what pleasant 
quips there are about Belgravia having been found in 
the fields, and as to who “hung out” at Tyburn. 


| But, finding the conversation flag, the party suddenly 


diately to commence the issue of season-tickets for | 


the ensuing year. The price has been fixed at one 


guinea; and it is intended to give to the purchasers | 


some exclusive privileges in connection with the grand 
horticultural fétes, the display of the fountains, and, 
we believe, also in connection with the newsroom. 


| 
| 
| 
j 


A treaty for the mutual protection of literary and | 


artistic property between France and Holland was | 
signed at the Hague on the 29th of last month.—— 


Dr. Kreil, formerly Director of the Observatory at | 


Prague, has invented an ingenious instrument to | nares 
| formed, called the Jockey dance, which, for elegance 


measure the force, duration, and direction of earth- 
quakes. The Imperial Library of Paris is stated to 


resolves to visit those popular places of amusement, 
the Standard and City of London Theatres, not for- 
getting the Britannia Saloon and the Eagle Tavern, 
This not proving amusing, some races are spoken of, 
to take place on Upsand Downs, and thither they ac- 
cordingly repair. When they have got there, a 
number of young ladies appear, delicately attired as 
jockeys, in tight yellow breeches and top boots, each 
leading a character intended to represent some popular 
play or place of amusement; and, as even the becom- 
ing dress of these young ladies fails to put the audience 
out of temper, an exceedingly quaint dance is per- 


of action and true poetry of motion, exceeds all 


have received 500 donations of books, manuscripts, | powers of description. This being brought to a ter- 
medals, antiquities, &c., in the course of the past | mination, the back scene is rolled up, and discovers 


year. 
Armenian books and manuscripts ——The following 


Amongst them were several Russian and | 


| 


one of the usual pieces of machinery, into the compo- 
sition of which pink muslin, Dutch metal, and blue 


return of the numbers daily printed by the principal | fire enter so largely ; whereupon a chorus is sung 


the fabrication of paper; it may be regarded as 
official :—Presse, 40,000 ; Siecle, 35.000; Constitution- 
nel, 25,000; Moniteur, 24,000; Patrie, 18,000; Pays, 
14,000; Deébats, 9000; Assemblée Nationale, 5000; 


Univers, 3500; Union, 3500; Gazette de France, 2500; | L do , 
of Mr. Planché’s, doubtless it is because his former 


Gazette de Tribunaux, 2500. These journals are all 
printed in five offices, and the quantity of paper they 
annually consume amounts to more than four mil- 
lions of pounds. 

An action, tried a few days ago at the Court of 


publisher of the ‘ Biographie Universelle,” against 
M. Duckett, publisher of the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Con- 


| Paris journals is taken from M. Didot's pamphlet on | 








which was produced in court. His Majesty, while in 
captivity, in 1844, wrote for M. Duckett’s “ Diction- 
naire” the article on artillery, under the head of | 
“Cannon.” Eight years afterwards, by one of those | 
sudden vicissitudes of fortune which are so frequently | 
to be met with in the history of France, a second | 
edition of the work was in preparation, and Louis 
Napoleon, then President of the French Republic, 
made additions to, and corrected, in the salons of the | 
Elysée, the proofs of the article he had originally con- 
tributed from the dungeon of Ham. The letter, 
which was quoted in court, runs thus: —‘ Ham, | 
April 29 1845. Monsieur,—Accept my best thanks 
for your offer. It will give me great pleasure to re- | 
ceive the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Conversation.’ In my 
turn, I should be glad to do something to be agreeable | 
to you, and, if you approve of it, I will write the 
It is a| 


and, besides, it is the only one I find to suit me in the | 
list you have forwarded. You will be so good as to | 
tell me what is the latest period fixed for its com- 
pletion (le delai de rigeur.) M.Conneau, who shares 
my captivity, is desirous to contribute an article on 
electro-magnetism. Pray write to say whether you 
accept.—Receive, &c. NAPOLEON Louis BONAPARTE.” 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. | 


THE EASTER PIECES. 

HayMArKET.—The New Haymarket Spring Meeting, 

1855: an Extravaganza in one act. R. 

Planché, Esq. ‘ 
AprLpit.—The Fairy Tales of Mother Goose: a Fairy 

Extravaganza. By Mark Lemon, Esq. F 
Tne Haymarket Spring Meeting is one of those incon- 
sequential mixtures which (to quote Mr. Schneider's 
admirable prologue delivered at the ( )Iympic the other 
night) “‘ break all rule and win all ears.” London 
(Mrs. Caroline White), asleep in Guildhall, is aroused 


by J. 


and the curtain descends. Some time ago, a very 
sage old observer of these matters told me that, in his 
opinion, Mr. Planché had laid his last golden egg. 
If so, I hope the critics won’t plagiarise the old tale, 
and cut him up to see what's inside him. If candour 
compels me to confess that I don’t admire this piece 


works make one dissatisfied with that which might 
pass muster in another man. For what he has done 
he must be regarded as the King of Burlesque—facil: 
princeps; and there is much truth in a criticism 
which at first sight may seem fulsome—that nothing 
like him has been known since Aristophanes; but 
that can be no reason why we should insult the me- 
mory of his past triumphs by applauding that which 
he must know to be beneath himself. 

The idea of connecting the ‘Tales of Mother 
Goose” into one piece is not, I believe, of English 
origin ; for I have a hazy recollection that, not many 
months back, a fairy piece was produced at the 
Gaieté, in Paris, called Les Contes de la Mere L'Oie. 
However that may be, it was a very happy idea, and 
the English playwright has made excellent use of it. 
Tale the First is the tale of ‘“ Mother Goose” her- 
self: old Sir Greedy Graspall (Mr. J. Bland) has three 
daughters, and though Marian the Pretty (Miss Mary 
Keeley) is in love with Colin (Miss Woolgar), she is 
to be married to wealthy Lord Nimrod Bugle (Mr. 
Paul Bedford); then comes Mother Goose(Miss Wynd- 


| ham) with a present for Colin in the shape of the goose 


that laid the golden eggs. How Goosey persuades 


| Sir Greedy, how Sir Greedy cuts him open, and how 


Mother Goose converts him and his family into 
beggars, and their castle into a cottage, is the process 
whereby we get into Tale the Second. This is the 
story of “The Three Wishes,” black puddings and 
all, and this leads us into “ Little Red Riding-hood, 
and that into ‘Cinderella,’ and that finally into 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” all with so natural a con- 
nection, and so prettily sprinkled with nursery songs, 
and so nicely acted, and so finely dressed, that I hope 
there will not be one boy or girl in London home for 
the holidays who will not go to see this admirable 
edition of “ Mother Goose ”—both for their own sakes 
and that of Mr. Webster. JACQUES. 








Tur Potyrecunic.—OLD ENGLISH AND PATRIOT! 


| Soncs.—Mr. George Buckland’s lecture on Old En- 
| glish and Patriotic Songs is a refined and artistic 


| Polytechnic. Mr. Buckland is an excellent pianist 
| and a singer of much power and good taste. 


pretty smart jobation upon the errors of her ways, | 
sweetened with gentle admonishings to future amend- | 


ment. 
rightabout ; appeals to Gog and Magog, who only roll 
their eyes and wag their heads; when, hey presto ! 
up comes the Lord Mayor’s Fool (Mr. Buckstone), who 


London is tiffed, and sends old Time to the 


offers to assist her in her dilemma, and show her what | 


she ought to do. 
lo! we have Lord Mayor's Show in a fog; but the fog 


at too late an hour to admit of its insertion in our | clears, and the Fool tells London to look well at the 


columns this week. The jury found a verdict for the ! mummery, “because she may not see it any’ 


The back of Guildhall opens, and | 


addition to the various entertainments offered at the 


The 
songs with which he illustrates his brief lecture até 
aptly chosen. In declamatory pieces Mr. Buckland 
has not an equal; and he renders ‘Stand to your 
Guns” in a way that is worthy of its reputation. 
Few as are the songs introduced in this lecture, they 
are sufficient to show the vocalist’s versatility, an¢ 


pied nay oa | his perfection i y forms of vocal expression. 
by Time (Mr. Chippendale), who administers to her a | his pertoction ia many forme of vors : 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LE MARECHAL DE SAXE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERAR} 
JOURNAL. 
Sir,—In your last number, under the head of 
“‘ How Thomas Carlyle tells an Anecdote of Le Ma- 
réchal de Saxe,” you repeat what, to my surprise, has 
gone the round of the papers without contradiction o 
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joubt. No reader entertains much greater admira- 
tin for Thomas Carlyle than I do; but I must beg, 
in the character denoted by my signature, to question 
the authenticity of this anecdote as applied to that 
king of good fellows and monopoliser of bonnes for- 
tunes—Maurice de Saxe. 

Every schoolboy knows that there were several 
Pagan heroes of the name of Hercules, but that all 
their labours are attributed to one. So with Mar- 
shal Saxe: if a great feat of strength has been per- 
formed by a man of rank, beyond the memory of 
living witnesses, it is sure to be fathered upon him. 
AFrench savant absolutely said to me, some short 
time since, when seeing me enter an anecdote of the 
Marshal in my common-place book: ‘ Aye! I have 
seen at Fontainebleau a carriage which is shown as a 
curiosity ; it was used by Christina of Sweden, when 
residing in France, and in it she incurred great dan- 
ger from two restive horses. She was rescued by the 





Mary, Islington. You there are made to state that 
you had made inquiries and found that there was not 
only “ truth in this tale of cruelty and manslaughter, 
and that it was neither exaggerated nor highly 
coloured ; and that Dr. Semple was dismissed from 


| his post for no other reason than having represented 


to the trustees the unhealthy condition of the inmates 
and the necessity for improved sanitary arrangement, 
and then having laid the facts before the Poor Law 
Board.” . . % 
Islington, is a sample of the pestiferous condition to 
which a workhouse in an elevated and healthy spot 
may be brought by gross and inhuman neglect.” 
Although these more than serious charges against 
the trustees of Islington appear to have the sanction 





“The workhouse of St. Mary, | 


of your editorial authority, as if you had personally | 


made inquiries and found that the trustees had been 
guilty of cruelty and manslaughter, I presume the 
inquiries were made by some deputy or contributor, 


strength and courage of your friend De Saxe; and | who was not well qualified to ascertain the truth, 
| or that he was imposed upon by misrepresentations. 


so great was the struggle between him and the horses, 
that the pole of the carriage was broken, and it is 
kept in that state still, as a monument of the super- 
human strength of De Saxe.” “Yours is a capital 
story, Monsieur,” replied I, ‘* but even fiction is best 
when founded upon truth; yours is only impossible.” 
“ Comment ?” said my learned friend. ‘ Mark,” re- 
joined 1, “Show a plain tale shall set you down. 
Christina’s last visit to France was before the death 
of Mazarin, for the minister and his young master 


quarrelled with her and affronted her, on account of 


one of her servants, whom she had had assassinated. 


Now this Maréchal de Saxe was a great general and | 


amost eminent Lothario, in the reign of Louis XV., 
atleast a hundred years after Christina’s visit: his 
father, the renowned Elector, could not have been 
born.” Ihave even seen the story of the purse and the 
horseshoe attributed to him; whereas that belongs 
to De Saxe pére and not De Saxe fils. 
But to Mr. Carlyle’s anecdote. 


| 
| abominable. 





If this person had applied for information at the 
parochial offices, he might there have inspected a 
document, in the hand- writing of Dr. Semple himself, 
at complete variance with the statements made in his 
pamphlet, where he represents the state of the 
workhouse and its management to be filthy and 


In Dr. Semple’s Report to the Trustees, dated Ist 
October, 1853, he says :—‘* With regard to the sani- 


sttcndaetinsite 


tary condition of the poorhouse, it appears to me to | 


leave nothing to be desired; the locality is elevated, 
affording excellent advantages for draining ; the 
privies are detached from the rest of the buildings, 


and are regularly flushed with abundant quantities of 
| water every day; the infirmary wards are all a 


vided with water-closets; and the most scrupulous 


| attention is always paid to the complete ventilation 
In the inoue | 
volume, page 83, of the Memoirs of George Anne | 


of all the rooms, which are regularly scoured twice 
a week, and periodically white-washed. I have never 
perceived any offensive smell in any of the wards, 


Bellamy, ed. 1785, is the following passage: ‘During | except those which necessarily arise from those patients 
the election, the following ludicrous event happened, | who are suffering under offensive maladies, such as 


which, I doubt not, will afford you the same enter- 
tainment it did me. Mr. St. Leger, the gentleman I 
mentioned in a former letter, who behaved so rudely to 
me at the theatre, being just returned from his travels, 
came to pay me a morning visit. With a good un- 


cancer, chronic abscesses, &c.” 

“‘ The poorhouse is supplied with efficient baths, of 
which I am in the constant habit of making use in 
the case of the sick, and I am informed that the 


master and matron also enforce the practice of 


derstanding, a fine figure, and a handsome face, he | bathing amongst those who are well. 


had in his manner a good deal of the coxcomb, which 
had received no little addition from his having made 
the grand tour. Indeed, he was as highly finished as 
the fine gentleman in Lethe. 

“As I never enter into any concern that I interest 


‘“‘T have always advocated and adopted a liberal 
system of diet for the sick.” 
“ “The importance of carrying these principles into 
operation is, I think, sufficiently obvious, when con- 
sidering the comparative immunity of the poorhouse 


myself in by halves, but pursue it with my whole from all forms of epidemic and contagious disease, 


attention, my impatience one morning carried me to 
the window to see if the Mercury I had dispatched 
to the hustings was upon his return ; 
should I see at the extremity of the street but Mr. 


when who | 


and especially from cholera, which has scarcely vi- 


sited the house at all.” ; 
Again, the Doctor, in the same laudatory strain, says: 
“The general healthiness of the house and the 


St. Leger, accoutred as the complete fine gentleman. | diminished mortality, as compared with former years, 
He had on a white surtout, with a crimson cape, a | are, I think, to be attributed, under Providence, to 


French waistcoat, his hair en papillote, a feather in 


the improvements in medical science; to the excel- 


his hat, a couteau de chasse by his side, with a small | lent sanitary condition of the house, as regards clean- 
cane hanging to his button, and attended by two | liness, ventilation, salubrity of position, and diet; 


Italian greyhounds. 

“Ashe came near to the house, espying me at the 
window, he called out to me ‘Bonne nouvelle! Bonne 
nouvelle!’ A scavenger’s cart being close by, the 


| and to the prompt attention displayed by all the 


| 
| 


officers of the house in reporting and attending to 
every case of illness in its earliest stages.” 
“TY cannot speak too highly of the indefatigable 


fellows left their employment to look at this phe- | exertions of the mistress of the house, and of her 


nomenon; when, viewing him with great earnest- 
ness, one of them cried to the other: ‘Tom! 


| uniform care and attention to the sick; and the same 


| remarks are due to Mr. Laman, the master.” 


smoke Mr. Red-heels!’ Mr. St. Leger, who possessed | va 
a3 much personal courage, with proportionable | Law Inspector, dated 13th December, 1853, he says :— 


strength, as any man in England, no sooner heard 


this insult than, stepping to the fellow, he caught him |} 


up, and fairly chucked him into his own cart. Having 
done this, he walked in with a sang froid that was 
hot to be expected in the coolest mind after such an 
adventure. He then joined my company, who had 
been highly entertained by the incident, with the 
Same composure.” This was the celebrated duellist, 
the “fighting St. Leger.” If I were not withheld by 


the fear of trespassing on your columns, I could tell | ” oT 
you quite as good an anecdote of the same kind of | specting it, as he “never before remembered.” The 


Charles Lenox, Duke of Richmond, who fought a 
duel with the Duke of York. 
do not presume to question Mr. Carlyle’s ac- 


curacy; I only place my anecdote by the side of his, | 


leaving it to the reader to judge which is the “real 

Simon Pure.” If Mr. Carlyle says De Saxe ever 

Was in London, of course I yield that; but at present 
am not aware of it. 


In the subsequent report of Mr. Weale, the Poor 


“T have great pleasure in reporting that I found the 
several wards very clean and in excellent order. The 
inmates looked clean in their persons, and were very 
orderly. The workhouse is not now overcrowded, and 
great care should, at this time, be taken to prevent 


| any particular ward from becoming so.” 


n the course of the following spring (1854) there 


appears to have been a great and unusual amount of 


sickness amongst the poorer classes in the parish ; 
such, to use the words of Dr. Semple himself re- 


consequence was, that all the beds in the men’s sick 
wards were occupied, and more room was wanted. 
Upon this being represented to the trustees, an ar- 
rangement was immediately made by them to pro- 
vide the requisite accommodation, by fitting up a 
temporary additional sick ward for the men, and 
making an arrangement with the authorities of the 
neighbouring Fever Hospital for the reception of all 


| 











says, it was shocking; the Master thinks gt might 
have been avoided, if Dr. Semple had avail 
of the means at his disposal. 
have been, the Doctor admits, that, before this un~ 
usual pressure of disease, the workhouse, as to its sani- 
tary condition, was “every thing that could be 
desired "—a sweet little paradise, with the master and 


himself 
However this might 


matron for its ministering angels; whose exertions, 
he says, ‘‘ were indefatigable ; and he could not speak 
too highly of their uniform care and attention to the 
sick.” And yet, because of the sudden and unusual 
visitation of affliction during the spring season of 
last year, such as was never before remembered, 
having produced a want of room for the invalids in 
the men’s infirmary wards, the trustees are most un- 


justly, and, I am afraid, maliciously, accused of gross 


and inhuman neglect, and stigmatised as guilty of 
cruelty and manslaughter! although, on the very day 
it was made known to them—on the 15th May last— 
they instantly made the most suitable temporary 
accommodation in their power, and took the most 
effective steps for the erection of additional wards, in 
order permanently to provide against the recurrence 
of any similar calamity. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
W. SPARLING, 


10th April. Clerk to the Trustees. 





OBITUARY. 


BRoMHEAD, Ffrench, Bart., Fellow of the Royal Society, &c., 
last week. This nobleman is well known to every anti- 
quarian, and has done much for the preservation of eccle- 
siastical architecture. Sir Edward died at his seat, Hunt- 
ley Hall, Newark, aged 66. 

Caxnicer, Don Ramon, Senior Professor of the Great Musical 
School at Madrid, a.d a composer of considerable note, 
recently, aged 69. 

CaRPENTER, R. C., Esq., a distinguished architect, on the 
27th ult., aged 43. Of his works, the principal already 
executed were the college of St. John, at Hurstpierpoint, 
near Brighton, St. Paul's and All Saints in the same town, 
and St. Mary Magdalene, in Munster-square, London; 
while, among many others, the restoration of the minster 
at Sherborne attests his skill in that department of the 
ecclesiastical architect's profession. 

De La Becue, Sir Henry, on Friday morning at ten o'clock. 
Sir Henry was Director of the Geological Survey, Director 
of the Museum of Practical Geology, and Director of the 
Government School of Mines. 

NICHOLLS, Mrs. (late Miss Bronté), at Haworth, Yorkshire, 
last week. The Leader writes: ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté’s career 
as a literary woman commenced with the publication of a 
volume of poems conjointly with her two sisters, whose 
lives and early deaths she relates so touchingly in the pre- 
face to the last edition of ‘ Wuthering Heights’ and ‘ Agnes 
Grey.’ In that volume, the best verses were hers; and of 
the novels written by the three sisters subsequently, the 
best, by far, were hers—though we acknowledge in 
‘Wuthering Heights’ power of writing quite preter- 
natural—in other words an abnormal, diseased power, very 
remarkable, but not exemplary. ‘Jane Eyre’ was pub- 
lished at the end of the year 1847, after the MS. had gone 
the round of the chief London pnblishers, and had been re- 
jected. To the discerning eyes owned or employed by 
Messrs. Smith and Elder we owe the publication of the 
most original novel of our day; they had the gift to know 
it when they saw it as beyond all question the best novel 
by any Englishwoman since the days of Maria Edgeworth, 
and in passion and poetry (though not in character- 
painting) far beyond Miss Edgeworth, or indeed any other 
woman, save, perhaps, George Sand. ‘Shirley,’ the 
second novel, would not have produced so vivid an impres- 
sion as ‘Jane Eyref even if it had been as good, 
because it was the second. ‘ Villette,’ the last, in the 
opinion of many critics, here and there gave promise of 
something yet to come nearer to perfection in this depart- 
ment of literature than we are accustomed to read.” 
A correspondent of the Literary Gazette sends the follow- 
ing touching history :—‘ Mr. Bronté is the incumbent of 
Haworth, and the father of the ‘ three sisters;’ two had 
already died, when Mr. Nicholls, his curate, wished to 
marry the lastsole hope. To this Mr. Bronté objected, as 
it might deprive him of his only child; and though they 
were much attached,the connection was so far broken that 
Mr. Nicholls was to leave. Then the vicar of Bradford 
interposed, by offering to secure to Mr. Nicholls the in- 
cumbency of Haworth after Mr. Bronté’s death. This ob- 
viated all objection, and last summer a study was built to 
the parsonage, and the lovers were married, remaining 
under the father’s roof. But, alas! in three months the 
bride’s lungs were attacked, and in three more the father 
and husband committed their loved one to the grave! Is 
it not a sad reality in which the romance ends? May God 
comfort the two mourners! " 








Paurer ScnHoois.— Mr. Bowyer, Inspector of 


Schools for the Eastern and Midland districts, reports 


| generally well of the schools in connection with 


Among scores of anecdotes in my possession of | cases of contagious fever. This was all that could | 


Marshal Saxe, I know none better than the last. As 
¢ lay on his deathbed, the hero who had made 


half Europe tremble, and had passed through such a | 


Variety of scenes, turned coolly to his physician, and 
said, alluding to his life, ‘+ Monsieur Senac, j’at fait 
un beau songe !” THE OLp PLAy-GoER. 








DR. SEMPLE AND THE ISLINGTON 
WORKHOUSE. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
8ir,—In your publication of the 2nd inst. there is 


‘teatment of the sick poor in the workhouse of St. | not prepared for so unusual an occurrence. Dr. Semple ! going to school.’ "—Leicester Mercury. 


| 
| 
| 


then be done, with the means at the disposal of the 
trustees; and they, at the same time, ordered the 
House Committee to take into consideration the sug- 
gestion made by Dr. Semple, that a new workhouse 
was necessary, in order to provide proper accommo- 
dation forthe sick poor. The committee was also to con- 
sider whether it would be accomplished by additional 


| 
| 
| 


unions in this county; but of the school at Billesdon, 
he says, under the head of instruction :—“ A wretched 
school. 
of intelligence. : 
image?’ the least dull of the boys replied, ‘ Lightning, 
sir, and everything that is in the air above.’ 
questioning him, I found that his answer was not a 
random one, but expressed his real opinion.” 
the head of observations, we find the following :—“At 
my first visit the school was vacant. 


Children extremely ignorant and destitute 
To the question, ‘ What is a graven 


On 
Under 


At my second I 


sick wards. The latter course was determined upon; | found a new mistress, whose ignorance surpassed any- 
and, after going through all the tedious forms re- | thing within my experience. To the question, ‘ What 


quired by law, the building was commenced, and will 
now, probably, be finished in a few weeks. 


, - Ps 
With regard to the outbreak of sickness, such as | in the 


remarkable event occurred when our Saviour was 
twelve years old?’ she replied, ‘I believe he was put 


ulrushes.’” A nearly similar instance is re- 


PP 2 Dr. Semple says he “never before remembered,” it | corded at Grantham. Mr. Bowyer writes, ‘‘ None of 
‘n article, purporting to be an editorial review of a | would not have been very wonderful if great incon- | the boys could point out Egypt on the map, or explain 
pamphlet lately circulated by Dr. Semple, as to the | venience had been experienced, in an establishment | what was a graven image. One boy said it ‘ was 
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» LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aecount of Mrs. Cl. Singleheart, by the Author of ‘‘ Mary | 


Powell,” 7s. 6d. 


| Virgil, Part I., 


Alison’s History of Europe, People’s Edition, Vol. IX., er. | 


8vo. 4s. cl. 
Andersen's (Rev. J.) Bible Light from Bible Lands, 12mo. 
ls. 6d. 
Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Latin Word-Building, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Arthur's (T. S.) Advice to Young Ladies, 32mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Bailey on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Ist series, 8s. 
Balfour's Sketch of the late Dr. Golding Bird, fep. 8vo. 1s. el. 
me (W. B.) Short Historical Account of the Crimea, 
Baxter's (W. E.) America and the Americans, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Bell's English Poets: Thomson, Vol. II, fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cl. 
Bohn's Standard Library: Smyth's Modern Histor y, Vol. IL, 
3s, 6d. « 
Bobn’s B ritish Classics: De Foe's Novels, &c., Vol. IV., 3s.6d. 
Burnham's (G. P.) 
ee gees and Adventures in the Province of Assam, 
12s, cl. 
Deiter’: Seentin on the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, 9s. 
Chalmers’s Select Works, edit. by Hanna, 7th half-vol. 2s. 6d. 
Cochrane's (Rev. J.) Discourses on the Last Things, 8vo. 5s. 
Coleman (Dr.) The Redeemer’s Final Triumph, fep. 8vo. 3s. 
Connolly's History of the Royal Sappers and Miners, 2 vols. 
8y0. 
Copland’s (S.) Reign of Terror, edit. by Smith, cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Cotton's (Rev. H.) Rhemes and Doway, 8vo. 9s. bds. 
Curling’s (H.) Recollections of the Mess Table, post 8vo.7s.6d. 
Cyclopedia of Universal History, edit. by M‘Burney and 
Neil, 10s. 6d. 
Ency. Met.: Occult Sciences, by Smedley, &c. post 8vo. 6s. 
Family Atlas of Modern Geography, royal 4to. 21s. half-bd. 
Faraday's Experimental Researches in Electricity, Vol. III., 
8vo. 18s. 
Faussett’s (Dr.) Sacred Chronology, edit. by Faussett, 7s. 6d. 
Forest's (Rev. G.) Every Boy’s Book, illust. er. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Forms of Prayer on Receiving the Holy Eucharist, 8vo. 2s.6d. 
Fraser’s Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
2s. 6d. cl. 
Greek Testament, Notes by Webster & Wilkinson, Vol. I. 20s. 
Green's (M.A.E.) Lives of the Princesses of England, Vol. VI. 
10s. 6d. 
Hardwick's (T. F.) Manual of Photographic Chemistry, 6s. 6d. 
Hay's Harmonic Law of Nature applied to Arch. Design, 2s. 6d. 
Henderson’s (Mrs. M. A.) Memoir, by her Husband, 8vo. 2s. 
Hibberd’s (S.) Town Garden, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Hook's “Sayings and Doings,” ‘ Passion and Principle,” 
Ls. 6d. bds. 
Hunt's (Leigh) Stories in Verse, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Jameson's (Mrs.) Sisters of Charity, fep. 8v@. 4s. cl. 
Jerrold’s (W. B.) Story of the Legion of Honour, fep. 8vo. 1s. 
Jones's (L.) Liturgical Class-Book, 12mo. Is. 6d. cL 
Jones’s Observations respecting Conditions of the Stomach, 9s. 


ORs. 








—— (E. T.) Emperor Nicholas and his Family, post 
8v0. 

Useful eens 
ls. 6d. 


White’s Landmarks to History of England, 

by Rushton and Young, ls. (Weale’s Clas- 
sical Ser ies.) 

Virgil, Georgics of, translated by Rev. W. Sewell, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Voices of the Seven Thunders, royal 8vo. 2s. cl. 


| Widow's Rescue, a Tale, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
| Wife Trials, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
| Williams’s Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels, Vol. IIL, 


| drop all acquaintance with Scotland, Abbotsford, and | 


| terly, to whom the second volume was dedicated. 


| begged that, after his death, his host should honour | 
him—not with a biography—but with an epitaph. | 


| THE 16s. TROUSERS RE DUCED to 1. 
| Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s. ; 


| Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, by B. BENJ 


| The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, 
| measure.—S. 


Jones's Principles and Practice of Opthalmic Medicine, 12s. 6d. | 


Kidd's Friendly Appeals to No L “Am I 
Right?’ 

Kitty Brown beginning to Think, 18mo. Is. cl. 

Knowles’s (J. S.) The Gospel attributed to Matthew, fep. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


“the People.” 


Letters to a Child, by Author of “ Ministering Children,” 2s. 6d. | 


Lewis's Credibility of Early Roman History, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Liebig’s (J. V.) Principles of Agricultural Chemistry, 12mo. 
Bs. 6d. 

Life and Beauties of Fanny Fern, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Light from the Lantern of Diogenes, 8vo. 1s, swd. 

Lights and Shadows of English Life, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Lingard’s History of England, 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Living for Appearances, a Tale, by the Brothers Mayhew, 
ls. 6d. 

Lost Heiress, by Mrs. Southworth, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 

Marcus's Conversation Guide in English, French, German, 
&e. 5s. 

Maury's (M. F.) 
8s. 6d. 

Michelsen’s (Dr. E. H.) Modern Jesuitism, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Mary Beaver, or the Housemaid’s Wedding, fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Osborne's (Hon. and Rev. S. G.) Hospitals at Scutari, 4to. 
8s. 6d. cl. 


Parisian Etiquette, trans. from the French, fep. 8vo. 1s. swd. | 


Piper's Dictionary of War Implements and War Terms, Is. 6d. 

Plague-Cradles of the Metropolis, fep. 8vo. 1s. swd. 

Powell's (Rev. B.) Unity of Worlds, &c., post 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 

Pott’s (Rev. R.) Liber Cantabrigiensis, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Prime's (S. J.) Travels in Europe and the East, 2 vols. 16s. cl. 

Publishers’ Circular Catalogue of Books for 1854, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Rafter's (Capt.) Our Indian Army, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Railway Lib.: Devereux, by Sir E. B. Lytton, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Readings for Sundays, &c. of Christian Year, 4 vols. fep. 8vo. 
18s. 

Reed’s (H.) Lectures on English Literature, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Robertson's (J.) Few Months in America, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Robertson's Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
9s. cl. 

Romance of the Bush, by E. 

Rose's ( 


P. R., fep. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
J.) Concise Historian, 18mo. 1s. cl. swd. 


> tn Waates r » | 
People 8 Edition, Vol. IX, | they have wide sleeves and fall in easy folds from the shoulders, and | 
| are suitable alike for youth and age. 
; are two and three guineas each, Trousers from a guinea, and Waistcoats | 


| support under 


| others a money order will in a few hours’ 


5s. 6d. cl 
Wills’s (A.) Vestryman’s Guide, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
Young's (Rev. J.) The Christ of History, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Young's (Dr.) Life, by Dr. Peacock, S8vo. 15s. cl. 
Young's (Dr.) Miscellaneous Works, edited by Dr. Peacock, 
3 vols. 456. 





~ Loc KHART'S 





lute’ eaeaee on Lorp RoBERTSON. 


: : : | —His Lordship was one of the few intimate friends 
History of the Hen Fever, post 8vo. 5s. cl. | 


whom the late Mr. Lockhart, of the Quarterly, had in 
Scotland. They had known each other when both 
were young and briefless barristers, and the proud and 
sensitive Lockhart, who wished, it was said, after the 
death of his great father-in-law, Sir Walter Scott, to 


Scottish companions, preserved and cultivated the 


friendship of the jovial Patrick. There is a story | 


current to the effect that the latter, after perpetrating 
the enormous folly of writing and publishing—in his 
old age—two successive volumes of verse, happened to 
visit London, and to dine with the editor of the Quar- 
The 
humourist had become unusually sentimental, and 


Lockhart felicitous 
couplet :— 

Here lies a paper lord—the fat Lord Peter, 

Who broke the laws of God, and man, and—metre. 


—Kilmar nock Chronic le. 


extemporised the following 
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; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s. 
AMIN, Mer- 


To the C LERGY “PROFESSIONAL ME N, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s. 
price 12s. Stock for choice or to 
BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


OQ SHIPPERS and Others. — Waterproof 


Coats, Capes, and Leggings, of best quatity. Oil goods, well 





made 
disposed of at little above cost price. 
Apply to Mr. EPHRAIM LYwoop, Furrier, 86, Redcross-street, 
Southwark. 


YLASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS, 


light in texture, 


any temperature, without the trouble of 
bandaging. 

Instructions for measurement 
article sent by post from the 


4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 


Nic OLL’S graceful TOGA and SLEEVED 
PROMENADE 


or TRAVELLING CAPE are very fashionable ; 


and prices on application, and _ 
Manufacturers, POPE and PLANT 
London. 


half a guinea. This firm have agents in every principal town; from 


notiee be responded to by 


| H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, 
| London. 


Physical Geography of the Sea, royal 8vo. | 
| superior style, fit, quality, 


| principle on which they are constructed. 
A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly reeommend, made | 
| from Saxony cloth, 


| SHIRT FACTORIES.. 
CABIN FURNITURE 


| GREAT 
| SHIPPING PRICES. 


} 
Scholefield’s (Rev. J.) Memoir, by his Widow, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 


Secret Marriage, by Miss F. 
31s. 6d. cl. 


Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, edit by Kaye, 


Williams, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


16s. cl. 

Sheil’s (Rt. Hon. R. L.) Memoirs, by W. T. M’Cullagh, 2 vols. 
24s. 

Sisters of Charity, and some Visits with Them, fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Smith's (J.) Public Worship, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Smith's (Rev. G.) Life Spiritual, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Spencer (Dr.) A Pastor's Sketches, edit. by James, fcp. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


Starr's (F.) Vision of Midsummer Morning’s Dream, cr. 8vo. 
5 


5s. 
Stewart's (Dugald) Works, edit. by Sir W. Hamilton, Vol. VI. 
12s. 


Suckling’s (Rev. A.) Memoirs, by the Rev. Williams, 5s. cl. 

Tarbuck’s Popular Account of Styles of Architecture, 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 

Tayler’s (W. E.) Geology: its Facts and its Fictions, fep. 8vo. 
5s. 

Tegoborski’ 8 (M. S. De) Productive Forces of Russia, Vol. I. 
14s. cl. 

Tottenham’ s (Rev. 
7%. 6d. ¢ 

Traveller’s "Library : 
each, swd. 


my 


E.) Remains, edited by Magee, cr. 8yo. 


Gregorovius’s (F.) Corsica, 3 parts, Is. 








QY DENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate- hill, Inventors and 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
perfect ease, and gracefulness, so requisite 
ntlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained, The advantage of 
ydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion. 
manufactured by an eminent West of England 
house, the wear of which they warrant. —SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


29, Ludgate- hill. ai 
S W. SILVER OUTFITTERS, 
We 
Outfitting requirements, WATERPROOF CLOTHING, and the various 
INDIA RUBBER APPLIANCES. 
CABIN PASSENGERS’ Outfit- } P 
ting Branch 66 & 67, Cornhill. 
SECOND CLASS & EMIGRANTS » 3 & 4, Bishopsgate-street, opposite the 
Outfitting Branch , London Tavern; also at Liverpool. 
Portsea and Romsey, Hants. 
.- Commercial-road, London 
Do. — eee H.M.'s Dock- 
ar 
Thus, passengers and purchasers generally may be supplied at a 
SAVING of COST, and embrace the HOME quality at 





and Co., 


WATERPROOF CLOTHING 


ODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZ 


they have seen it. For ease, elegance, and durability it has no rival. 
31s. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. Prospectuses, drawings, and directions 
for measurement gratis and post free—RODGERS and BOURNE, 
improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: established 
60 ye 


IMP -ROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, 


new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a cholce of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 
patterns for selection, post free for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
BOURNE, improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: 


established 60 years. 
~ x 
ADIES’ and CHILDRENS’ UNDER- 

4 CLOTHING, BABY LINEN, and WEDDING OUTFITS. The 
favourite Chemise, good quality, 2s. each ; French back Night-dress, 
feathered frills, 3s. 9d.; Tucked Drawers, Is. 9d.; Girls’ Long-cloth 
Chemises, in seve a 7d. to 16d.; Girls’ Tueked Drawers, four 
sizes, ls, 3d. to 1s. 9d. ; Girls’ frilled Night-gowns, five sizes, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 9d. 

BABY LINEN.—Berceaux-nets, —— 18s., 23s., 30s. ; 
trimmed, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; Lawn Shirts, 9d. to 1s. 6d. ; Lawn 
Night-caps, 8d. to 2s.; Night-gowns, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; Monthly 
Gowns, 2s. fd. to 6s. ; Babies’ Cloaks, 10s. 6d. to 30s. ; Hoods, 2s. 6d. to 
6s.; Satin Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. 

For WEDDING OUTFITS, 
Clarendon, Eva, Madeline, Duehess, Royal, 
each ; 
land, and others, 5s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. "each. All of the best materials, 
Sakon and needlework.—BESEMERES, Makers, 61 to 64, Houns- 

tch 





Baskets, 


&c., 48. 6d. to lls. 64 





| Cribs, cots, &c.; 
| Quilts in Silk and Cotton cases.—J.and $ 
| and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-stre: pet, Lond on, 


| Louisa, 15s, 6d. 
| Tosswill’s and Co’s Royal Union, 12s. 6d.; 


Patterns of the | 


A | 4 | qualities, at most moderate prices. 
and warranted not to adhere by packing in any climate, to be | 


OBACCOS, 
4 for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, which are pervious, | 

and inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying | 
lacing or | 


Nicoll's Paletots for winter wear | 


| selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the 
| BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. 


sole | 


CLOTHIERS, CONTRACTORS, and MANUFACTURERS of | 


| Fitch's Breakfast Bacon. 


| the middle piece of 121bs., 
| marked on the vignette. 


in all the | 


handsomely-trimmed Chentises, viz., | 


ditto Night Dresses, Tavistock, Edith, Douro, Eugenie, Suther- | 


su Ss EAST- INDIA PALE ALE. 
BARCLAY’S PORTER and STOUTS, 
n 18-gallon casks, bottles, half-bottles, and imperial pints, 
__ BERRY, BROTH ERS, and Co., 3. St. James’ s-street, London, 





‘TOHANN MARIA FARINA’S genuine 
@) Prize Medal—EAU DE COLOGNE can be had in 
bottles at 2s. —_ at the wholesale depot of W. 
3, Cannon-street We: 


STROLOGY.—Persons residing in London ot or 


elsewhere, can send any address, C Rirletian and Surname, and 
Age, in a letter containing ‘thirteen postage stamps, to Professor 
MELVILLE, Princes-road, Lambeth, London (the only Acro * 
Astrologer in the universe), and they will receive by return of post 
Special Poems on their Names, in which their Destinies wil be 
revealed. 


CU TARI.—Benevolent individuals are Te. 
\  spectfully informed that RIMMEL’S VINEGAR has been orders 
to be sent to Miss Nightingale for the use of the sick soldiers at & : 
as the best means of purifying the air and preventing infection, 
to be had from all Perfumers and Chemists; and from the Inve 
E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. In bond for s 
at a reduced pri 


r ‘a mm 
MPORTANT TO MOTHERS.—For 
Nursery.—The CRETACEOUS POWDER has been approved of 
by many of the faculty, and one trial will convince mothers and nur 
of the great superiority this nursery powder has over every kit 
invented. Sold only in packets, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each, by CURTIS 
Co., ehymists, 15, C rawford-street, ‘and can be obtained throug gh 
respectable c hymist. 


NOCOA. —Invalids should drink HAND. 
/ FORD and DAVIES’ Pure Granulated Cocoa. The Ar 
lytical Sanitary Commissioners, in their analysis of cocoa, pro t 
to be the best of the four genuine samples they found in London; it 
being free from husk and dust, and prepared with great care. Read the 
Laneet, May 3\st, 1851.—Dr. A. H. Hassall, in his new work o 


single 
JOHNS 








or the 


Food and its adulterations, also makes favourable mention o 


In 1 tb. packets, price ls. per lb. Your country grocer, if he doe 
keep it in stock, will procure it for you.—61, HIGH HOLB¢ RN. 
EDDI NG.—ECONOMY, DURABILIT ITY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and S. STEER'’S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, & 
patent iron and. brass bedsteads on the most improved principles 
bedroom furniture of e description. E 
TEER, Bedding, Bed 


stead, 


HE CIGAR and SNUFF WAREHOU SES. 

—Messrs. TOSSWILL and Co., Merchants and Importers. The 
largest stock in the Kingdom. Entrance to Warehouses, No. 4 
Monument-yard, extending to 6, 7, and 8, Pudding-lane, London 
Best Havanah Cigars, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 13s. 6d. per lb. Maria 
Fine Regalias, 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. Cubas, old, 7s. 6d 
and Prince Alberts, equal t 
foreign, 12s. 6d.; also their Latakia Cigars, 12s.6d. Latakia Tobacc 
7s. 6d., with every other kind. The Earl of Harrington's Mixture, and 
all other choice Snuffs, 5s. 6d. per Ib. 


ME SERSCHAUM —ECUME DE MER— 
KEFF-KILL.—J. F. VARLEY and CO., Importers of Roulab 
and Vienna Meerschaums, offer an extensive stock of pure Bowls and 
Pipes, in sizes, plain, carved, or mounted, cigar tubes, &c. of selected 
Vienna Billiard Pipes, amber 
d., 58., &c. cut out of solid meerschaum, 


tips, meroceo cases, 3s. 10¢ 


| light, elegant, and waranted to colour perfeetly—no imitation pipes 


kept. 
364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's. 


First-class, 25 per C ent. 
rice. 
per Ib., advertised at 5s. per lb 


” 


under 


Best Super Shag 
Best Bristol Bird’s-ey Be. 
Best Syrian Latakia * 12s. 
Mixture of foreign Tab . 6 10s. 
Varley’s exclusive Tobaecos extensively re puted for richness and 
purity of flavour, highly commended by the press. 
The Havannah Bird's-eye, peculiarly mild and swe 
The Virginian Shag, full rich Aroma 
All packed in air-tight leads, without extra charge. 
J. F. VARLEY and CO., 364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's. 
C AUTION—TO TRADESMEN » MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, t 
name 
This is to give Notice, that 
I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any } 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the 


6s. per Ib. 


a 


| of selling the said Ink. 


This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon 
the public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BUND, Sole E 

and Widow of the late JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
London. 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, 
careful to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor 


FITCH AND SON'S 


CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON. 


“We know of nothing more exquisitely delicious than a rashet 0 
"—-Weekly Paper. 
EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS 
“T cannot get any Breakfast Bacon like in quality to yours 
“ A good rasher of Breakfast Bacon, such as you supply, is not to 
obtained in our district.” . 
Sir J. L—— has the pleasure to inclose a Post-office 01 ler.—T 
goods have arrived safely, and given perfect satisfacti: 
This celebrated Bacon is sold by the side and half- 
at 9d. per Ib.; and other separate pie 


ha 


Bacon, Hams, Tongues, German Sausages, Cheese, B 


| al ed for travellin nd delivered free of charg 
SHIRT.—Important improvements having been made in _ | securely packed for travelling, « . 

. Apr ‘8 | London Termini. 
celebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicited to suspend their orders until | 


List of Prices free. See also Daily Papers. 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants and Importers, 66, Bishops- 
gate-Within, London. 
(Established 1784.) 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BAR RLEY, 

for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is a¢- 





| knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 


light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making 4 de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 


| thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public ¢s 


tion as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most ¥ 


| preparation for making a pure and delieate Gruel, which form 
| and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for 


influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately wit! 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and ( hildren. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILL E, and 


| Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 


The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, ‘ 


| sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these prepar atio a ; 


a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Fo, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. of 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town @ J 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family Canisters, at 26° 
and 10s. each. 
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eo 
HE EYE DOUCHE, for applying Lotion to, 

or bathing the Eye, is self-acting, simple, and portable. The 
igmediate relief obtained from its use particularly recommends it to 
the notice of all who are much engaged in reading, writing, or design- 
ing. It has been employed with the most favourable results by patients 
under the care of Haynes Walton, Esq., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. Price 20s., carriage paid to any rail- 


way station. : 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMEMT and PILLS, 

the most effective Remedy for Wounds.—Mr. Rutherford, of 
Ballinamone, county of Leitrim, states in a letter to Professor Hollo- 
way, dated February 8th, 1855, that Mr. J. Moran, farmer in the parish 
of Cloone, was nearly gored to death by his own bull, whereby he 
received some very severe wounds, and from their very awkward ap- 
arance there was no disposition in them to heal, notwithstanding he 
had the best medical attention, who tried various remedies without 
any good effect. However, at his suggestion, Holloway's Ointment and 
Pills were used, which in a very short time soundly healed ev ery wound, 
Sold by all medicine venders, and at Professor HOLL( WAY 3 Estab- 
lishment, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 








Kxow THYSELF! The secret art of DIS- 

COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
ELLEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tis are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto at- 
tempted. 








All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend in 
whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post stamps), to Miss 
GRAHAM, 10, Chichester-place, King’s-cross, London, and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents, tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsuspected. 






UPTURES 





EFFECTUALLY CURED | 


WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarming com- | 


plaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he 
guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful 
in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven years, and is ap- 
plicable to every kind of single and double Rupture, however bad or 
ong-standing, in male or female of any age, causing no confinement 
r inconvenience in its use whatever. 
world, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage- 
stamps, cash, or post-office order, payable at the General Post-office, to 
Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester~street, Gray's- 
don.—At home daily 
of Testimonials sent post-free on receipt of one postage-stamp. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHiItTe's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
The use of 















effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoidec soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the cireum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
xr r r ~ NITED : 
)}LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
For VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 

SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c.— 















((URES 


numbers of case 
PULMONIC WAFERS. 





Even children of two or three years of age I 
have seen them given to, and they have cured them. Of elderly people, 
numbers have obtained the greatest benefit from them ; many with the 
first or second box. To the greatest invalid I can recommend them 





Sent post-free to any part of the | 


inn-road, Lon- | 
(except Sunday) from 11 till 3 o'clock. A Pamphlet | 


| Dr. De Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and 


/ From Mr. Armstrong, Chemist, Church-street, Preston.—“I have | 
of cures of asthmas and coughs by Dr. LOCOCK'S | 


CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF 
THE WOOD VIOLET. 
BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 


H. and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great perfec- 
tion several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD VIOLET 
It has a lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchief. Violet 
Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 157 B, New 
Bond-street. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 


ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL | 


EMINENT MEDICAL 
REMEDY FOR CON- 


ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY 

MEN AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS—effecting a cure or alle- 
viating suffering much more rapidly than any other kind. 





PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
Author of ‘Food and its Adulterations,’ &c. &c. 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to return ‘my acknowledgments for the copy 
of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, with which you have favoured me 
I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it some time pre- 
viously with considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted 
to the consideration of the adulteration of Cod Liver Oil. 

“T have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the 
adulteration of drugs. Amongst the articles examined, I have not 
overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil, and this more particu- 
larly, since it is a very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, 
so liable to deterioration, by admixture with other, especially inferior, 
Fish Oils. I may state that I have more than once, at different times, 
subjected your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and 
known to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all 
and rich in the constituents of bile. 
sat is my confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it 
in preference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest and best condition. 

“T remain, yours faithfully, 
“ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. 
“ Bennett-street, St. James’s-street. 
“ Ist December, 1854. 









this un- 





impurity 
“So 5 





(Signed) 


“To Dr. De Jongh, the Hague.” 





SOLD IN LoNDON, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, 
Agents for the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions, and sent by them, CARRIAGE 
FREE, to all parts of Town. 

May be obtained in the COUNTRY, from respectable Chemists 
Venders of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in | 
curing the Oil, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. will forward f 








four 
half-pint bottles to any part of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of 


| axvemittance of 10s. 


with confidence, having seen the most magical effects produced by | 


them on coughs, colds, hoarseness, and difficulty of breathing. Indeed, 
the country little knows the beneficial effects that are to be derived 
from them, or no one with the slightest or most inveterate disease of 
the lungs would be without them. I can with confidence recommend 
them, having seen so many hundred cases in which they have never 
failed.” They have a most pleasant taste.—Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 
lls. per box. Sold by all respectable Druggists. 


+ ry na x 

IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNES 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
toenlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder,—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medi- 
cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s, 6d,, 11s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 

“James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 





> 

EETH. — MR. T. 
: PATENT MEL ARTIFICIAL TEETH will be found supe- 
rior to all others. They will not wear out, become loose on their 
fastenings, or decay. Author of the “Essay on Improved French and 
American Modes of fixing Teeth.” 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
4, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square. 














. : ° 

ME. JOHN CROKER, Practical Dentist, has 
* REMOVED to 26, Baker-street, Portman-square, opposite 
Madame Tussaud's, and respectfully solicits the nobility, clergy, and 
Sentry for a continuance of that patronage which none can succeed in 
obtaining who cannot combine superior skill with moderate charges, 
and the best materials of 20 carat gold for mineral teeth on the atmos- 
pheric pressure. He is determined by this method to maintain that 
Teputation he has already won, relying more upon the good report of 
tis patients than upon anything he could publicly advance in a news- 
Paper. Attendance from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without spring 
Wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
Rot to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 


LUKYN’S SOLID | 


SLA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors | 


Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s:—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Caution.—The bottles are labelled with Dr. DE Jonou's 
stamp and signature, without which none are The 
Public are specially cautioned against frequent attempts to 
induce them to purchase other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under 
the pretence that they are he same as Dr. De Jong 
equally efficacious. 


genuine, 





ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, Fesruary 14, 1855. 


(Crrcucar.) 


The great fluctuations in the price of Tea during 
the last two years have caused much confusion among 
Retail Dealers—whilst there have been loud com- 
plaints by Families of the inferiority of the quality. 
These complaints too frequently have their origin in the 
indifference displayed in the Selection. ——A sTRIKING 
TESTIMONY to the contrary may be witnessed in our 
business—which exhibits a large increase in the num- 
ber of Families supplied—as well as in the quantity 
disposed of,—being greatly in excess of any similar 
period during the last fifteen years. 

The support which has been so liberally accorded 





| to us affords the most conclusive proof of the im- 


portance and value of constancy—in the selection of 
suitable qualities—with an especial view to the satis- 


| faction of Consumers. 


Our inflexible regard to QuALITy has been the 
gradual means of opening to us a new feature of 
Trade—Foreign orders—from English Families re- 
siding abroad. Shippers of fine Teas will find our 


| Stock to consist of suitable Packages (in bond) for 


will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very | 


Superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give suppor 


and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- | 


tion and mas 
Mastication. 





ication.—Decayed teéth rendered sound and useful in 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


TEETH. — By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 














Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- | 


“lly-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
eeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
Tretist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
= entor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
. onsisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
arf CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a 
this to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
;_§ application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
ues, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 

are required; a greatly increased freedom of suction 





Wire, or fastenings 


peated: a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 


tiv es and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
en to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- | 
on of the gums. ‘ 
ees be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay- 
tet, Bath; 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the | 


Export—and the prices fixed upon a principle cal- 
culated to give continued satisfaction, and with every 
possible security—as to the QUALITY. 

Notwithstanding the continuance of the Rebellion 
in some districts of the Chinese Empire, there is no 
sound apprehension of a short supply of Tea. The 
Imports this year will prove at least equal to those 
of the last year—the present estimate being upwards 
of 80,000,000 Ibs.—a tolerable scope will therefore 
be afforded for a constant and personal attention in 
the selection of proper qualities. 

Having already obtained—by many years’ ex- 
perience—a large amount of distinguishished patron- 


| age—Families may rest assured—of our continued 


| 
| 


| 





candour in recommending only such descriptions as 
will please. 
Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROBT. ROBERTS & COMPY. 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
LIVERPOOL, 


N.B.—Other remarks and the present List 
of Prices may be hadon application. 


j 


J 


| street, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 6d. an 


| {LORIOSA, for the GROWTH of HAIR.— 


~ This invaluable preparation is recommended to the Nobility for 
its extraordinary properties in restoring the Hair to its colour, and 
giving it a permanent brilliancy. One bottle is sufficient to ensure 
the public patronage. Price ls. Prepared by T. COCKING, Chemist 
and Druggist, 19, Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square. Sold by 
Mr. Garot, 120, Albany-street; and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. 


2 EAUTY.—The Advertiser guarantees to 
| ) make the Skin as beautiful, as fair, as delicate, as transparently 
clear and lovely as that of the new-born child, without causing pain or 
injury. No language can describe the beautifully fresh and delightfully 
| clear tinge produced upon the countenance by this amazing change. 
Necessary requisites sent on receipt of 24 stamps. 
Address “ A. B.,” 7, Clayton-lane, Bradford, York. 
, The marks of Smallpox, and other disfigurements, removed from the 
race, 


] 











AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTANTA- 














NEOUS COLUMBIAN has attained an unprecedented popu 
larity on the American continent, and is confessedly the best in the 
|} world. Its effects are startling and triumphant, and it is there rapidly 
superseding all other dyes—Sold by the Manufacturer, W. A. 
BATCHELOR, 233, Broadway, New York: R. HOVENDEN, 2 

street, Regent-street i 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury 
London: and all Pe ners, Please to observe the above names and 
addresses on each New York original packet.—Price 4s. 6d., 7s. and 14s, 


TO MORE GREY HAIR.—The Head of Hair 
: r black, in 
patronage of 





4 permanently restored to its original colour, browr 


an hour; whiskers in a few minutes. i 





The increasing 
HAIR DYE has 


the COLUMBIAN INSTANTANEOUS induced the 
proprietors to arrange several additional hair-dying ns, where 
Mr. and Mrs. UNWIN may be consulted daily, and will every in- 





formation required for using their inimitable and nev ° 
dye. Prepared and sold by UNWIN and ALBERT, Cx 
10s. 6d, 





24, Piccadilly, in cases of 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and orwarded on 


receipt of Post-oflice orders. 
I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has main- 
| tained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE. 
It is guaranteed to e Whiskers, Moustachios, Evebr in 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from wha ise, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in all its stages. For the nurser ir. Wilson says, it is unri- 
valled. Price 2 package (elegantly perfumed); sent post-free on 
receipt of twenty-four penny postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 374, Man- 
| chester-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the 





v3, ’ 











de 
s 























Kingdom.—“In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of mousta- 
chios.”—H. Adams. “It has prevented my hair falling off J. Hickson, 
“Tt has quite checked the greyness that was coming on. Mrs. Elder. 
] AIR DYE.—The United Service, or British 
Army and Navy Hair Dyes.—The most beautiful preparation ever 
invented for dyeing, at the same time softening the hair; it is patro- 
nised by the British, French, and Prussian Courts, as well as having 
the distinguished patronage of the Army and Navy. It is perfectly 
| free from smell, and quite easy of application 

l'o be had wholesale of J. F. SHAYLER, 5, West-street, Upper St 
Martin's-lane ; and retail of J. T. Shayler, 82, St. John-street-road ; 
uso of Mintram’s, perfumer, 7, Burlington-arcade; Kennedy, 166, 
Oxf t; Taylor, 92, Strand; Birch, Molesworth-street, Dublin; 
Pass, Frederick-street, Edinburgh; and > able per- 





ask 
Price 2s. 8d., 4s., 


i Service, 


fumers in town and country Be sure to 
6s., 88. 6d., 


or British Army and Navy Hair Dyes. 
and 10s. 6d. per case, black or brown. 


] O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 








WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPEL 8S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only —— 
ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 





y 
Mr. Wiliams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“I can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crit ar.” 








Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland hrot using your 
Crinutriar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des 
paired of 

Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks,—“ My head, which was quite bald, 
is now covered with new hair 

Price 2s. per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 





post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPEL 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


| F YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 

ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 
infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smell 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tings 

Price 3s. 6d., and four time: + quantity 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists. » from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by = COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield.—‘‘ Your Hair Dy¢« 
spoken of by all who have purchased it of me.” 

Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow.—“ Your Hair Dye has succeeded 


th at 10s 






ROS. 


is highly 


admirably; it gives such a natural tinge. 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 
excellent.” 

Mr. Casey, 2, Gloucester-green, Oazford.—“ It gives the greatest 


satisfaction.” 
James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 


tations 


Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Weaford.—“ It is a most excellent and im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others 
Patent Groats and 


ADNAM’S Improved 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtain as at 
ntees, 





length been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, I 


who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 
Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 


n of the Patentees; 
acidity and 
parations is 
erefrom. It 

nstitutions, 
1 it an excel- 


| use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the 
suffice it to say that, by the process of m 
unpleasant flavour so generally complained 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel 5] 
is particularly recommended to those of cons 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong 
lent Lunche or Supper. 
being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the listinguishing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
w thickening Soup, &c. 










ive « 


will fin 




















A report ha en circulated that preparations of so white a 
character could not be produced from Groats and Barley alone, the 
Patentees have had recourse to the highest authority, viz., A. 8. 
TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., &e., &e., for an analysis to establish the fact, a 


copy of which is subjoined: 
“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy's Hospital, 








ebruary 19, 1555, 
“T have submitted to a ‘microscopical and chemical examination the 
samples of Barley-meal and Groats wt have forwarded ¢ 


me, and 1 beg to inform you that I find in them only those principles 
which are found in good Barley; there mineral or other i 
purity present ; and from. the result of my investig a, I bel 
to be genuine, and to possess those nutritive | 
the late Dr. Pereira to this description of food. 
(Signed) 
“ Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 

CAUTION.—To prevent error, the Public are requested to obse rve 
that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C. 
ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Que =f 

s. each 


is no 








ation 





A. 5. TAYLOR. 





and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each, of all respectable 


Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country 
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Just published, price 5s. cloth, crown 8vo. pp. 
EARLS of GREAT PRICE ; the Sompanten 
Book to ‘* The Sacred Getient: 
London : SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. Halifax: MILNER and SOWERBY. 


Domest IC PRACTICE of HYDROPATHY; 
showing the Symptoms and Appropriate Treatment of 100 
Diseases of Adults and Children. By EDWARD JOHNSON, M.LD., 
Author of “ Life, Health, and Disease,” late of Umberslade Hall, now 
of Malvern. Price 6s. 


London: SIMPKIN and MARSHAL 1. 


12mo. price 2s. 6d. clot 
HE THEORY “and PRACTIC E of N 
of LESSONS, adapted for the use of Teachers, Students in 
Training, and Pupil Teachers: with numerous Examples. By JOHN 
JONES, Certificated Teacher, Head Master of the Countess of Hare- 
wood's School, Harewood 
__Londor i: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 


OTES 


. and Co., Stationer,'-hall-court. 
Now ready, price 
H™! TS ON VILLAGE ARCHITE CTURE: 
being a Selection of Designs for Schools, Cottages, and Parsonage 
Elevations, and 
Fsq.) By 


Houses, adapted for Rural Districts, 
Estimates. (Dé ated by 
HENRY W < AVER, Architect and Estate Agent. 


Als re same Ant tho or, a Third Edition, price 15s. o 
wv 1" 

HIN TS ON COTI TAGE ARCHITE CTU RE: 
being a Selection of Designs for Labourers’ Cottages, singly, in pairs, 
and in groups, with Plass, Elevations, and Estimates (corrected to the 
present prices). Dedicated, by express permission, tothe Most Noble 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 

London: Henry Pore, 22, Budge-row, Cannon-street; 
_ RIpGwAyY; SIMPKIN and MARSHALI 
in the 20th inst., Vol , Continuation of 
i" EDL EV AL POPES, 55 MPERORS, 
and CRUSADERS; or Germany, Italy, 
A.D, 1125 to A.D. 1268. B Mrs. W. BUSK. 
“ Whoever wishes to enlarge his views of the state of society, d uring 
the Middle Ages, may turn with advantage to the pages of Mrs. Busk.’ 


Atheneum, review of Vol. I. 
HOOKHAM ar 


with Plans, 
srmission to Thomas Poynder, 


and sold by 
; and all Booksellers, 


KINGS, 


and Palestine, from 


»d Sons, Old Bond-street. 
IRST OF THE UNSTAMPI 


HE RE ASC INE R and LONDON. "TR IBUNE: 
a Week ecular Newspaper, enlarged to 24 Columns, price 2d. 
contains weekly “ Political Fragments,” by Professor NEWMAN, and 
Occasional Papers by Signor MAZZINL. Nos. 42-3, for April lst and 
8th, contains a Life of Dr. F. Kt. Lees, the leading Temperance Advocate, 
by JANUARY SEARLE, with a Portrait. 
London: HOLYOAKE and Co., 147, Fleet-street. 
ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just published, new and cheaper editions, price 1s., or by post ls. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to LIVE 
and WHAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-management; together with Instructions for securing Health, 
Longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable through the judi- 
cious observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a PHYSICIAN. 
London: Piper, BROTHERS, and Co., 23, Paternoster-row ; HAN NAY, 
63, Oxford~ street; MANN 39, Cc ‘ornhill, and ail Booksellers. 


THE EAR. 
Just publ ished, price 2s. 6d. ; by pc 
HE EAR in HEALTH ‘and. “DISEASE, 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness, Illustrated with 
Wood Engravings. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 

“This work should be largely consulted by those suffering from the 
affliction of Deafness, and will prevent the quackery and imposition 
practised by the ignorant pretender." —Critic. 

HENRY RENSHAW, Strand. 
HE 


PURCHASERS of the former Parts of 
THE RESTORATION of BELIEF are requested to complete their 
Sets as soon as possible, as the PARTS will not be sold separately after 
May 15. 
Now ready, 
PART II., price 2s. 6d. PART IIL, 


price 3s. 


r Also, 
Work in cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


The complete 
Cambridge: Mac 


AND 
CIRCASSIAN—ENGLISH—TURKISH 

Containing all the most necessary Words for the Traveller, the Soldier, 
and the Sailor; with the 
English character. By Dr. L. LOEWE, Member of the 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 
# To be had of the Author, 11, Buckingham-place, Brighton. 
One Guinea. 


THE 


MILLAN and Co. London: 
186, Fleet-street. 


ust Jublished, 
DICTION ARY of the CIRCASSIAN 
ASSIAN—TURKISH, 


BELL and DALDY, 


LANGUAGE. In Two Parts 
ENGLISH—CIRC 


Royal Asiatic 


Price 





st lished, 

HAYM AKE "RS? HISTORIES.— Twelve 
In Terza Rima. By RUTHER. 

* A schol 00k, sweet as a meadow at hay-time, and full of 
summer ir flu "C8 ithen@um 

“Many a faithful miniature of healthy life.” 
Reriew 

“ The bard oft 
nature and the ~ 


LYRIC 


Cantos 


rustic — Westminster 


n rises to the fervour and dignity of a true poet of 
Dublin Advertiser. 
e same Author, 12mo. cloth. ls. 


NOTI on the RUSSIAN WAR. 


BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE TLUSTRATED 


ENGLAN 
In crown 8vo. . “ ene — — Plates, and Autographs, price 4s, 


nd Pa price ls. sewed, 
HE 


HISTORY OF 


h, LIX 

HIS’ T ( RY OF ENGLAND from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. By 
HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES, With copious Notes, the Authors’ 
last corrections, improvements, and enlargements. To be published in 
Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in order to place within the 
reach of all classes a more complete History of England than any 
extant. 
Now ready, Vols 

price 24s, cloth. 


I. to VI, with 45 steel plates, Hume complete, 


Also, L ry Editions in demy 8v 
HUME AND SiOL LETT’ Ss. HIST ORY OF 
ENGLAND. 10 vols. cloth; 


HUGHES'S HIS 


Reign of Queen Victoria. 7 vols. cloth. 
I GEORGE BELL, 
T THE — — JUNG CHILD’S CATE CHISMS, 
Somposed in Simple Words and Short Sentences. 
On Use eful and Interesting Subjects in General, by 
Mrs. Paull. Seventh edition, 9d. ‘ 
First Principles of General Knowledge, 
Same, designed as a Continuation of the above. Is. 6d. 
French Grammar, by Mrs. Paull. 94. 
English Grammar, by Miss Harrison. 8d. 
Roman History, by Mrs. Paull. Two Parts, 
9d, each. 
Grecian History, by the Same. 9d. 
English History, by Mrs. Gibbon. 
Geography, by the Same. 9d. 
“The t rest, because the most truly simple and elementary that we 
have seen.”— Critic. 
RELFEs'’, School Booksellers, School Stationers, &c., 150, Aldersgate- 
street, London. Catalogues, post free to Schools on application. 


.ondon 186, Fleet- street. 


by the 


7th edition, 9d. 








exact pronunciation of each word in the 


TORY OF ENGLAND to the | 





WORKS 
BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON BERENS. 


———_>—__ — 


I. 


SEVEN SERMONS FOR A SICK 


ROOM. Advantages of Affliction; Self-examination; 
Future Judgment; Contrition; Encouragement for the 
Penitent; Conversion ; Resignation. 12mo. neatly bound 
in cloth, lettered, 1s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE PRAYER- 


BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Edi- 
tion, revised. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 3s. 


and J. Rivtinctroy. Faringdon: 
and by order of all Booksellers. 


BE RENS’ PRIV ATE DEVOTIONS. 


- -——>--—— 


London: F. T. Knapp; 











| PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK; abridged from the New 
Manual. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON BERENS. 18mo. 
cloth, lettered, 

It. 


SORROW FOR THE DEATH OF 


CHILDREN: a Sermon. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON 
BERE) Price 2d. 
London: Hamtiton, Apams, andCo. Faringdon: T. Knapp 
and by order of all Booksellers. 








Just published, price 1s. 
NOTE 7 on SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION: 
pendix to “Notes on the Causes of Fires in Buildings.” 
By WY ATT e APWORTH, Architect. 
London: C. and E. LAYTON, 150, Fleet-street. 





his day, 7s. 6d. post frec, &s 
ECOLLE CT IONS of the MESS TABLE 
and the STAGE. By HENRY CURLING, Author of “The 
Soldier of Fortune,” &c. &c. 
London : THOMAS | BoswoRTH, 215, Regent-street, 








Sewed, le, 64. ; 3 oth, 2s. 6d. 
I A FLEUR et la FEUILLE; translated from 
4 CHAUCER into French lines, with the ant opposite (“‘ The Floure 
and the Leaf”), by the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, Translator of 
“ Gay's Fables.” 
W. JEFFS, Publisher, No. 15, Burlington Arcade. 


TVE RY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER.— —_ 
SUTTON’'S PRICED SEED and PLANT LIST, with Instruc- 
aa on Cultivation, Calendar of Operations, and other useful informa- 
tion, is now published, price 4d. It will be sent post free in return for 
four postage or receipt-stamps. 
Address Joun & SUTTON AND SONS, Seed Growers, Reading, Berks. 
Now ready, fifth edition, price 1s. cloth (ls. 4d. by post), 
WORD to the WISE; or, Hints on the 
F Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. 
By PARRY GWYNNE. 
“+ All who wish to mind their P.’s and Q.'s should consult this little 
volume."—Gentleman's Magazine. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's-churchyard. 





ust published, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


BYRON: SALATHIEL, or the Martyrs; and 


other Poems. By © MILIA JULIA. 

“No one can read the vindication before us without being impressed 
with the sy mpathy, the warmth, the poetic spirit, and the correct ear 
of the writer."—Morning Advertiser. 

London: G. Rov TLEDGE and Co., No, 2, Farringdon-street. 


((HESIIRE: : "Historical 
8vo. Plates, cloth, 3s. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM BROOK ME, LL.D., 
the Associate of Pope in the Translation of Homer's Odyssey. 12mo. 
Woodcuts, Is. 

Manchester: JOHN GRAY BELL. 

a, The whole of John Gr 
J.R. Smith, Soho- square. 





its and Literary 


ons. 


London: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH. 
y Bell's Publications may be had of 





PRIZE ESSAY FOR THE INSTITUTE MEDAL. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. price Is. 6d. in paper wrapper; 
of the STYLES 


oh EC and lettered, 

y \ TAIN 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT 

= their Rise, Progress, and Present Condi- 
tion ; being the Essay for which the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


of ARCHITECTURE; 
tects awarded the “Institute Medal” for 1854. By EDWARD L. 
TARBUCK, Architect. 
London: J. HAGGER, 67, Paternoster-row. 


or 2s. 6d. 


Just pub jlishe od, 8vo., price 1 


YAINLESS TOOTH- EX TRACTION 
without CHLOROFORM. By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 
process daily, from Ten till Four. 
29, 1 Ne ow Broad street, City, London. 
Just published, on 5s. feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 
MR. W. ELFE TAYLER’S NEW WORK. 
Y\EOLOGY ; its Facts and its Fictions ; 
or, the Modern Theories of Geologists, contrasted with the 
Mosaic Record of the Creation and Deluge. By W. ELFE TAYLER, 
Author of “ Hippolytus,” “ The Dead Sea,” Popery and its Crimes,” &c. 
“There are no calculations more doubtful than those of the geologist.” 
Old Red Sandstone. 
HOULS stom rand STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster- Tow. 





The Third Edition o} 
HE PRACTICE OF ‘WILLS AND 


ADMINISTRATIONS, containing the New Wills Act. This work 


| gives minute practical instructions to the Solicitor, from the making of 


the will to the final distribution of the estate; with numerous Prece- 
dents. By G. 5. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 15s. cloth; 
17s. half-bound; 18s. in calf. 

Joun Croc KFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


HE LAW and PRACTICE of BENEFIT 
and of 


BUILDING SOCIETIES, terminating and permanent, 
FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES, with all the Cases decided to this 
time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, Pleadings, and other Matters and 
Instructions. By JOHN THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 
7s. 6d. boards ; &s. ‘cloth; 9s. 6d. half-calf; 10s. 6d. calf; and ls, extra 
interleaved. 





JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 





pee 
Second edition, with Portrait of the Author, 8vo. 6s. 


(THE PHILOSOPHY of JOINT- “STOCK 
BANKING. By G. M. BELL. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


——. 
HUNT ry Bai agp ope 
Just published, 


TREATISE on the CURE of STAM. 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author of 
“The System for = Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.LR.S.L., 
“Mr. Hunt's cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady,” 
Atheneum. 
“The mass of evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical,” 
Morning Post. 
“A valuable treatise."—John Bull. 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; and, by post only, from the Author, at 
his Institution for the Cure of Stammering, No. 8, New Burlington. 
street, late of Regent-street. 








Early in May wi will be published, large 8v0. cloth, pie 4 &. translated 
from the original Latin and French, 
With 


Vol. 
HE LE TTERS of JOHN CALVIN 
Historical Notes by Dr. JULES BONNET, Professor in the 
University of France. 

[An edition of the French portion of Calvin's Correspondence has 
lately appeared in Paris, and may be had from the Publishers of the 
English Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s., or per post, 13s.) 

Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE ‘and Co. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co. Dublin: J. M‘GL ASHAN, 


WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL 
The EL EMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 

five Lectures, 
NTs of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


The AGEN 


Ls. 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE, Eight Lectures. 1s, 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


Lectu 
; The. DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 4 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 
6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 


CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“ A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions 
and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole without 
pepe w — and better men.”—J. D. MORELL'S Philosophical Tenden- 

s of the Agi 

ow The best  caglish book I ever read. Best as to matter and best as 
tomanner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem - --its language, the 
gracefullest, manliest Saxon.”—E. P. O’KELLY'S Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 
eccentricities which frequently accompany true genius.”—Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite touches of 
feeling and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pages. The 
expansive philosophy, the penctrative intellect, and the general hu- 
manity of the author, have r i Elements of I: 
book of strong and general interest.”— Critic. 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book, Here is aspeaker 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 





WORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by by 
DEAN and 80N, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
The Press have universally pr aised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner's Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased, 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES S, 
Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table ai 
Index. New i continued to the present date. bound. 
With Questions, 

Corner’s Hi story of IRELAND. Seventh thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 2s. 6d. bound. 

With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. 2s. 6d. bound. With 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, New Edition, 
corrected to the present time. 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 64. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
thousand. 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and eee 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and T’rassia, 33. 6d. 
Plates, Map, and C hronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Ruseiagd 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound. —Holland 
and Belgium, 2s, 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner's bets vaabig post free, on application. 


of of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Chil Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use 4f 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 

Every Child’s History of England, with or 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Mise 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 

The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Edition, improved, with illustrations, 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound is 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geograp "ee 
A New and Concise Description ‘of the Five great Divisions of 
Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the’ 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Ninth Tho 

1s. 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, 4 br e 
Series o ithe Newest and most useful Information connected w 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Seventh Edition, te 


cloth. 
criptural History S. implified. By Miss CORNER 
in a clear type, royal 18mo 


Ss ip 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. tie) 
trated by CRowQu ILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt 
“Truly a book worth buying.” 
London DBAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, | Bible and Praye 
B ook Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill 


The First History 








LONDON: Printed by JoHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, non 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-0' ee 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Blooms 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Easex-stree 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Monday, April 16, 1855. 
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